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Climaxing 75 years of service to the Business World 


This newest product of Remington Rand—the crowning 
achievement of 75 years of typewriter research and develop- 
ment — continues the leadership begun in 1873 with the first 
typewriter. The new Remington Electric DeLuxe, the hand- 
somest typewriter ever designed — and the best-engineered — 
provides increased typing production with decreased typing 
effort. It brings you a new high in typ- 
ing perfection—every character per- 
fectly formed, perfectly printed, abso- 
lutely uniform in appearance. The 
scientifically developed Finger-Fit Keys 
invite flying fingers to flow smoothly, 
swiftly over the easy-to-stroke surface 
of its keyboard; the quiet, sturdy motor 
has an unfailing reserve of power ample 
to meet every typing need. Here is per- 
formance which combines an ease of 
operation with a split-second response 





Designed for greater read- 
ability. . . perfect stencils. 





Kand THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


and an increase in output that delights 
the secretary ... is a revelation to the 
executive. The typist need no longer 
worry about individual touch for beau- 
tifully typed letters and reports—with 
the new Remington Electric DeLuxe 
she merely touches the keys, and the 

Finger-Fit Keys adjust uiet, smoothly functioning electric 

fingertips automatically! mechanism picks up the action and 

uniform typing appears on paper! 

Today, see this handsome new Remington Electric DeLuxe 
Typewriter ... call your nearby Remington Rand office; let 
a trained representative show you its many features that will 
give you better typing, faster, at a lower net cost! 


» » » 


The new REMINGTON ELECTRIC DELUXE TYPEWRITER 
is unusually compact... fits all standard fixed-bed, 
center-drop and pedestal-style typewriter desks. 
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BUREAUCRACY RAMPANT 


“In the U. S. Office of the Assistant i 


Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
there are seven supervisors for every 11 
employees . 7 

“ . .. The State Department office con- 
cerned with international communications 
and transportation policies, in addition to 
having its own Assistant Secretary of 
State, had a Special Assistant to the Assist- 
ant Secretary, plus an Assistant to the 
Special Assistant to the Assistant Secre- 
eg 
“ ... The total government payroll 
has been increased since January at the 
rate of 500 employees a day—today there 
are nearly twice as many Federal em- 
ployees as at the crest of the pre-war New 
ee 

These statements, culled from Charles 
Stevenson’s startling article on the lengths 
to which bureaucratic bungling and boon- 
doggling have brought America, should 
give you an idea as to why Federal expen- 
ditures today “are equivalent to 26% of all 
the privately produced income in he 
United States, as against 4% in 1929.” 

Stevenson’s story, aptly titled, “Our 
Spendthrift Federal Government,” will be 
a high point of the next issue of Forszs. 
Watch for it. It’s a slam-bang, behind-the- 
scenes indictment of the behind-the-scenes 


bungling going on in the Truman adminis- “ 


tration. 


DALLAS OF REVERE 


As Chairman of Revere Copper and 
Brass, Inc., C. Donald Dallas is “the big 
brass” in a big business. Yet his advice to 
young men seeking high achievement to- 
day is to “start in a small business—if 
possible your own.” 

You'll find the reasons for this seemingly 
paradoxical bit of advice in the October 15 
Forses, when we profile the career and 
thinking of Revere’s head man. It’s another 
in a series of pen portraits of America’s 
50 Foremost Business Leaders, elected last 
Fall in a nationwide poll. The author: 
Francis Westbrook, Jr. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Last issue, in our series of articles deal- 
ing with the day-to-day public relations 
techniques of various corporations, re- 
tailers, utilities, service industries, unions, 
etc., we detailed the answers of small and 
large advertising agency executives to this 
question by “an average consumer”: 


In these times of high costs and prices, 


how can you justify the enormous amounts ~ 


of money allocated for advertising? 

Tn our October 15 issue, in a provoca- 
tive follow-up to this article, we'll report 
the public relations attitudes of various 
company presidents to this same question. 


WHAT’S AHEAD} 
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More people drive 


CHEVROLETS 


than any other make of car 





From every angle— beautiful! 


FcHEVROLET f Again in 1948, Chevrolet is America’s 


favorite motor car. More people buy it, and 


CHEVROLET more people drive it than any other make, because it 


gives more value! You'll find this 100% true, and the very 
fact that CHEVROLET AND ONLY CHEVROLET IS FIRST 


in popular demand —this year and for the total 17-year 


-and ONLY Chevrolet- 


IS FIRST! 


period, 1931 to date—is your assurance that it’s the one 


car offering BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST PRICES! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, mainte: Editor: 








Further signs of levelling off--but without a sudden pricking of today's inflated 
palloon=--are seen on 4th quarter horizon as viewed from Washington. Inflationary forces, 
especially government spending and lending on enormous scale, are still potent. Labor © 
leaders are already plotting 4th round wage demands. Signs of a real shakedown are - 
spotty, not general. : 


Lower farm prices, foreshadowed by bumper crops, can hardly usher in a depression 
since they can slide only a notch before Uncle Sam applies the "parity" brakes. Then there: 
are still such powerful UP forces as deferred demand in mainstay industries like steel, 
construction, and automobiles. So long as the boom rolls on in these fields; no serious ' 
recesSion is possible. aes ey ae 








FOLITICAL OUTLOOK--It will take a miracle to save Truman now, according to all indi=- ‘"'' 
cations. No election is won until ballots are cast, but Dewey is'8S'é¢lose to being’ * 
"in" as possible in advance. Chief remaining question is whéther :Republican tere ect hit 
will assume landslide proportions. Margin of Dewey victory is important for numerous » 
reasons, including President's prestige on Capitol Hill. 








Primary results to date insure an 8lst Congress closely resembling its prede- 
cessor. For example, already enough Taft-Hartley Act supporters have béen’ reassured’! 
re-election to guarantee labor law won't be repealed or undermined before'1951. In- 
Stead, new Congress will seek to perfect law through seenen! amendments ‘that will be ” 
as unpalatable to union bosses as original version. neta 

; =~ ee ae 
INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK--Answer to war-or-peace question is almost entirely in Russian’ 
hands. Thus far, Red strategy has been to try to thwart U. S. at every turn, Stopping 
short of war. At best, continued use of similar tactics is Washington's short-term ' \'! 
forecast. So no end of “cold war" is in prospect aiern a outside chance that Kremlin 
decides to start shooting. lls 


+ «*. a54 
<3) 











There is some evidence that despite realization of seriousness of U. S. position ~“' 
abroad, Washington's top-level planners don't expect war at once. Truman's revelation 
of his resolve to hold next year's military spending to about the present level is one 
Sign. Another is series of foreign inspection trips by No. 1 soldier, Chief of Staff 
Qmar Bradley: top military brass usually stay at GHQ if war is really in immediate §'' 
prospect. 








HOME OWNERSHIP=--Nearly half of all non-farm families are home owners=-highest propor~. 
tion in history. New Federal Reserve Board Survey discloses there are now 49 owner= ‘— 
occupants for every 45 renters. 1940 Census showed a 41% ratio of home ownership. Other 
Significant findings of FRB survey: 
1. While proportion of home owrers increases as family income rises, more than 2 of 
every 5 families with income of less than $3,000 own homes; almost 3 out of 4 _ 
families in over $7,500 bracket own rather than rent. 
2. Median monthly rent at start of '48--$30. 
5. Renting families spent 12% of '47 income for rent. 
4. Of 18.5 million home owning families, 8 million had expenses for repairs and =’ 
additions averaging about $280. 
5. Three out of every five American home owners made no mortgage payments during 
1947; of those who did, the median payment was under $500. (Continued on page 7) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 





by the Editors 


RUBBER Having more or less remedied the post-war supply-demand imbalance existing 

for many of its products, the industry is going far afield in its efforts to 
broaden diversification of sales. Although tire and tube sales remain basic to its 
operations, the volume of chemical, plastic, textile and other end-products flowing 
from factories is growing fast, promises eventually to provide a source of income for 
many concerns comparable to that offered by tires. In such companies as U.S. Rubber, 
for example, the amount of money going into post-war expansion of non-tire products 
exceeds new investment in tire production facilities. 


AGRICULTURE Despite current inflated costs, the American farmer has become adept at 
avoiding the pitfalls of excessive debt. Proof of his sound financial 
position is shown by a banking survey which reveals that his total agricultural loans 
outstanding at beginning of the year showed an increase of less than $300 million over 
January, 1947. This is attributable primarily to the growing availability of equip- 
ment for capital improvement... . . Farm income is likely to surpass last year's record 
$30.5 billion, predicts "Rural Marketing." Principal factor in the situation is the 
&li-time record in crop production, coming at a time of high consumer demand and a short- 





age. of livestock numbers. . . . On the retail front, food distributors feel that prevailing 


lower prices for most perishables will hold their dollar sales down enough in the next 
quarter to restrict increases over 1947's big business. 


HOUSING Are home building costs beginning to level off? That's the finding of a poll of. 
Savings and loan associations, whose members think that costs are beginning 

to drop in most smaller population centers. However, consensus is that they may climb 

Still further in larger metropolitan areas. Meantime, these same organizations chan- 


neled enough money into new construction during the first half of the year to set an all- 


time record. Average of loan being made: $4,560. 


RAILROADS Vast extent of the Dieselization trend of the nation's roads is seen in the 

estimate of one of the major units in the field, American Locomotive Co., 
that they'll build more than a billion dollars' worth of Diesel-electric locomotives 
during the next decade. Dieselization of Class I roads alone will result in more than 
half-a=-billion dollars in savings on fuel costs. 


TEXTILES Don't look for lower prices on cotton textiles because of any further reduc- 
tion in raw cotton prices. That's the warning of manufacturers, who point out 
that these prices are still above last year's levels and are currently resting on newly 
raised government loan supports. . .. Domestic wool clip this year is estimated as the 
smallest in a quarter of a century. Main reason: decrease in number of sheep shorn. Wool 


growers will benefit from higher prices, however, as demand continues strong and supply | 


of finer quality wool remains short. 


SHIPPING Our total active merchant marine fleet of 1,754 ships is at its lowest point 

Since the war's end. This figure reflects.the uninterrupted return of char- 
tered vessels to the Government, due to the prolonged decline in cargoes and revenues of 
tramp shippers. Even the large passenger lines are feeling the pinch, having experienced 
quite a drop in first half-year earnings. However, some of them, like U.S. Lines, expect 
@ better showing for the last half as freight movements for European aid increase and 
operating differential subsidy payments improve. 


AUTOMOTIVE - Latest technological developments indicate that at last the motorist may 
look forward to some. degree. of fuel economy. Introduction of higher com- 
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P. pression, gas-saving engines in new models 
and the testing of a performance-boosting 
device that adds a new element to gasoline, 
thereby making a .super-fuel, are twin de- 
velopments that are expected to accomplish 
rg this feat. The latter experiment, especi- 
ally, will be watched, as some oil men feel 
that it provides the alternative to pro- 
ducing the higher-octane rating gas needed 










. for more efficient engines. Up to now, it 
was felt that use of high compression 
- engines would entail production of higher 
= octane gaSoline at the expense of refinery 
*# yields. 
QIL Striking example of the broadening 
base of the petroleum industry is 
Shell Development Co.'s new synthetic gly- 
cerine plant. The culmination of a long- 
x time, multi-million dollar program, it sets 
the pace in petroleum chemical pioneering. 
rd Many other concerns are likewise engaged 
in chemical research projects that ulti- 
a mately will change the foundation of the 
‘| industry's operations. 
ing, 
a CHEMICAL Another instance of one indus- 
try contributing to the advance 
of another is Du Pont's experiment with 
of, titanium metal, which may result in a new 
basic raw material for industry and en- 
» gineering. If its full possibilities are 
i realized, scientists feel that they may 
have found a new family of structural 
materials far superior in many ways to 
in any metals or alloys now known. 
’ SIDELIGHTS Slight improvement over last 
: year's results is shown by 


machine tool builders. With orders cur- 
rently running a little better, the indus- 

try, operating at about half of capacity, 
1c | hopes for better results in the last quar- 





at ter. . . - Despite flurry over synthetics, 

Ly consumer demand for leather in shoes appa- 

rently continues to increase. Tanners 

rol report that over 90% of this year's total 

Ly production comprised shoes with leather 
uppers. . . - Cumulative effect of alloca- 
tions, plus ERP requirements, are expected 

- to exert a greater pinch upon consumer 

‘T= supply of steel in coming months... . 

af Television receiver shipments during this 

we year's second quarter ran 50% higher than 


in previous quarter. Metropolitan New 
York area continued to lead, but percent- 
agewise shipments to this area dropped 
as other cities with television stations 
Showed steady gains. 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 5) 


STASSEN IN '56?--Harold Stassen's presi- 
dential ambitions didn't end with his de- 
feat this year. He is taking dead aim on 
the White House in 1956, and both his ef-= 
forts for Dewey and his new job at U. of 
Penn. were undertaken with that long-range 
ambition. 


Academic post with headquarters in 
Philadelphia should prove an asset. Lack 
of old guard support in big and important 
GOP states was his downfall this year. Now 
he'll be able to keep in the limelight and 
hobnob with key Republicans whose backing 
he will need. By going all-out to aid Dewey, 
Stassen hopes to earn the help of the man 
who figures to be the No. 1 President picker 
next time. 





ELECTORAL COLLEGE--1948 Republican plat- 
form commits GOP to remodeling system by 
which President is chosen. Constitutional 
amendment aimed at that reform almost made 
grade in Congress this year, until GOP 
strategists took a second look. Legislation 
for new system was fathered by Senator 
Lodge, who failed to get platform endorse- 
ment of his bill but did get a general 
Statement included. Lodge bill would abol- 
ish electoral college but retain electoral 
votes which would be split in proportion 
to popular vote within a state. 








Lodge bill got a lot of Republican 
support on showing that 1944 result would 
have been Roosevelt 301, Dewey 224, instead 
of 432-99 as it was. However, further study 
showed that Dewey could have been elected 
by carrying 7 states in addition to 12 he 
won. Under Lodge scheme, Dewey would have 
had to gain same margin in Northern Re=- 
publican states that Roosevelt did in 
Southern Democratic states. This revelation 
led to GOP conclusion that reform would 
have to await arrival of 2=-party system in 
South. 








HOOVER COMMISSION--Republicans have high 
hopes of using voluminous blueprint now 
being drafted by bi-partisan group headed 
by Herbert Hoover as a working plan for 
streamlining government. Detailed recom 
mendations won't be unveiled until next 
January, for political reasons, but Hoover 
promises to propose numerous bold and 
drastic changes. 























BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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Here is another example of the fact that 

the cost of material per pound is not so 
_ Significant as the cost of the finished part 
. Or product made out of it. In fact, judg- 
ing material costs on a cents-per-pound 
basis may be completely misleading. 
Revere during the war was asked by 
. the government to apply its long expe- 
rience with copper and brass to the manu- 
facture of mill products in aluminum. It 
‘has remained in the aluminum business, 
making tubing, extruded shapes, and 
. forgings. The latter naturally are custom- 
: made to special de- 
signs. One of these 
_, Seemed interesting. to 
us, and the customer 
was asked if he would 
care to provide facts 
_ and figures that would 
show why he found it 
" economical to choose 
analuminum forging forthismachine part. 

He told us that he originally made 
this out of cast iron, which is, of course, 
. an inexpensive material. An aluminum 
forging naturally costs more than an iron 
_ casting, in this case 5.2% extra. That 
“would seem to be a big handicap to over- 
come, but a number of important savings 
when totaled together showed that this 
“costly” forging was actually saving con- 
siderable sums. 

For example, the iron casting was % 
inch oversize on top and bottom, to allow 
for machining; the aluminum forging is 
‘so accurate to dimensions that only 1/32 
inch is allowed for machining. This 


‘ + 





means 75% less stock is removed when 
machining the two faces. 

Machining cost is 75% less than on 
the iron casting, this figure including a 
loss of 10% of the castings due to defects 
uncovered by machining. Since the forg- 
ing is dense and uniform, free from po- 
rosities, it is unnecessary to pressure-test 
it to make certain of its quality. This 
pressure test of the casting was an ex- 
pensive process in terms of labor. costs 
and time consumed. Doing away with it 
not only reduced costs but speeded up pro- 
duction. When all the 
figures were in, it was 
found that this forg- 
ing which was 5.2% 
more expensive actu- 
ally cost 35.4% less as 
a finished part. And 
it was a better part, 
too, in every way. 

If you are making or buying castings, 
Revere suggests that you investigate 
forgings. They have many structural 
advantages, and, as this example shows, 
may also offer economies. In fact, no 
matter what you make or buy, Revere 
recommends that you disregard the initial 
cost of materials. It may very well be 
that a more expensive material is less 
costly in the end and will not only save 
money but improve your product’s ap- 
peal to your market. One final thought — 
suppliers to every industry will be de- 
lighted to collaborate with you in your 
studies of this subject. Why not call them 
in and add their knowledge to your own? 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


x ke 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Editorials 


_ 


The peak in real estate prices — rather 
dizzy — may have been reached. 


Stoneruetion is now record-breaking. 


‘One of every 10 employed persons is 


a taxeater. 

Too, too many. 

Still looks like Dewey. 

Gov. Warren is winning votes. 
Truman’s tactics are tactless. 
Keep down inventories. 


Supply is catching up with demand in 
more and more lines. 


Autos are an exception. 


Prediction: Russia, still defiant, will 
not start shooting. 


Double taxation of stockowners should 
end next year. 


Business debts mounting. Be cautious! 
Sound railway bonds and preferred stocks 
offering reasonable yields look attrac 


tive. 


Western Europe is creeping towards re- 
covery. 


The South continues to flourish. And 
will. 


Wallace is flopping. 
No signs that strikes will soon ease. 


Another round of wage demands is pot 
sible — probable. 


Britain’s workers are finding State 
Socialism is no cure-all. 


Their lot today is more “austere” than 
when the Labor Government took office 
—and promised so much. 


Money rates may harden a little more, 
but probably not much. 


Rail facilities are improving. 
Some food prices should be lowered. 
Retail trade was becoming softer here 


and there even before installment terms 
stiffened. — 
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Ast factor in farm and industrial pros- 
perity of the Great Midwest is the Sugar 
Beet, which supplies one-fourth of all sugar con- 
sumed in the United States. A prime factor, too, 
in development and progress of the Beet Sugar 
industry is the Fast Freight Service of The Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railway. 

Minnesota and Iowa, served by the M. & St. L.® 
plantabout 25,000acresandharvestsome 275,000 
tons of Sugar Beets each year. Growers in the 
two states are paid more than $3,500,000 annually 
for beets, which in one generation have become 
a major cash crop for Midwest farmers. 

The M. & St. L. directly serves two large and 
modern refineries, at Chaska, Minnesota, and 
Mason City, Iowa, of the American Crystal Sugar 


. Minneapolis & St. Louis 


CHASKA, MINNESOTA 


Company, which also operates seven other plants, 
including two more in Minnesota, at East Grand 
Forks and Moorhead. 

To sugar factories, the M. & St. L. delivers beets, 
coal, coke, fuel oil, limerock and paper, burlap 
and cotton cloth for bags. Each year, the railway 
hauls around 100,000 tons of beets. Outbound, 
the M. & St. L. moves hundreds of carloads of 
pages sugar and of beet pulp for livestock 
eed. 


Fast, Dependable Preight Sernuice 


for Sugar Beet growers and manufacturers has 
an increasingly important place in the efficient 
transportation, which for 77 years the M. & St. L. 
has provided for Midwestagricultureand industry. 
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TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 
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The house wifh 1,000 doors 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HIS is a place where opportunities 

for better living are regarded as 
doors to be opened. B. F. Goodrich 
men estimate there are 1,000 such 
opportunities in rubber and flexible 
materials — 1,000 ‘‘doors’’ they are 
constantly working on. 


For example, take one recently 
opened — one that led to the B. F. 
Goodrich tubeless tire. That tire is 
already on sale in a few parts of the 
country. It will make punctures and 
_ toad delays virtually things of the past. 
It will save thousands of accidents, 


hundreds of lives. It will mean better 
living for everyone. 

This B. F. Goodrich “research cen- 
ter,”” just finished at Brecksville, Ohio, 
will also bring you more things like 
Koroseal—the flexible material that’s 
not rubber yet makes hundreds of 
water-proof articles in delicate pat- 
terns and colors, lasts for years in 
most of its forms. 

Building this new research center is 
typical of B. F. Goodrich because B. F. 
Goodrich established the first research 
laboratory in America’s rubber indus- 


10 


try. Practically every major rubber 
development since then has come from 
B. F. Goodrich. The cord tire, use of 
carbon black for longer wear, develop- 
ment of organic accelerators, said to be 
as important as the process of vulcan- 
ization, and now the tubeless tire, are 
only a few. 

The research center is the B. F. Good- 
rich assurance that this progress will 
continue. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
Forbes 
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by B.C. FORBES 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION ABOUT TO END? 


That alarming, but very pertinent and important ques- 
tion, is asked by President Gwilym A. Price, of Westing- 
house. He points out that of the total capital expenditures 
by American corporations last year of $26,500,000,000, 
only 2% was new venture or risk capital. Unless better wages 
can be offered investors in common capital, he can see only 
stagnation. After taxes, Westinghouse stockholders last year 
netted just slightly over 2% on their investment. He recom- 
mends this as one vital step towards correcting the present 
grave situation, outlook: 

Eliminate the present double taxation of dividends and pro- 
vide that dividends in the hands of stockholders shall be free 
of income tax liability. 

Elimination of this tax provision would do more than anything 
else to promote widespread investment, to reduce corporate debt 
and fixed charges, to bring new enterprise into existence, to 
speed up the progress of our whole economy. 

Such a step would be entirely in the interest of the wage 
earner or salaried worker. The investment now required to create 
a job in a manufacturing industry is $8,000 or more, a sum 
which must be earned and saved by someone before it can be 
invested. 

The nation needs new business, new industries. For 75 years 
more than 20% of our national income went into such channels 
and the country prospered and grew. Unless we can restore that 
condition by giving renewed incentive to saving and investment, 
our whole nation will dry up just as the sources of life-giving 
capital have dried up in recent years. 

I cannot fathom why so many business men and other 
responsible citizens have been so persistently blind to the 
darkly ominous fact that supplies of venture capital have 
dwindled to a mere trickle ever since the New Deal as- 
cended the Government saddle. 

In an effort to arouse interest I took part six years ago 
in organizing the Investors League, and have all along 
labored as its president. The League has conducted num- 
bers of forums, has held discussions at Washington with 
Senators and Representatives, has often testified before 
Congressional Committees. As the result of these and other 
activities, the League is hopeful that double taxation will be 
eliminated by Congress next year—provided, that is, Novem- 
ber 2 brings victory. 

« 
You cannot enjoy leisure unless you 
have first labored. 
* 


TRUMAN’S ASININE ARGUMENTS 


The two keynotes loudly sounded by President Truman 
in opening his campaign were: (1) condemnation of the 
Taft-Hartley Law; (2) condemnation of the Republican 
Congress for the rise in the cost of living. The truth is that 
the Taft-Hartley Labor Law is absolutely toothless con- 
trasted with the power demanded by President Truman: 
namely, the right to draft strikers into the Army, subjected 


thereafter to whatever wages and working conditions the 
Chief Executive might inflict. Moreover, Truman has seven 
times used the T.-H. law. Harry Truman’s fantastic “rem- 
edy” for inflation was and is entrusting him with power to 
control prices. 

Since passage of the Taft-Hartley Labor Relations Act, 
workers have enjoyed better conditions than ever before in 
our Republic’s history. Employment never equaled today’s 
total. “Slave labor!” Perhaps you may have noticed that at 
least a few strikes have since occurred. 

Governmental price control never has functioned satis- 
factorily in any land. 

Taking into consideration Harry Truman’s background, 
his abject failure in the realm of business, and his political 
tutelage under the infamous Pendergast, the American peo- 
ple have no right to expect any better brand of “statesman- 
ship” than he has exhibited, perpetrated. The record reveals 
starkly clearly that he is totally unfitted to be the chief 
executive of the most powerful nation in the world today. 

* 
You will never be sunk if you have 
built enough friendships. 


* 
THIS SHOULD MAKE RUSSIA THINK 


At Continental Motors and at Detroit Arsenal I have been 
shown a new revolutionary tank and military truck engine 
which should have a sobering effect on the Kremlin. Even 
my non-technical mind could grasp how important it is to 
have evolved one engine requiring only 954 spare parts 
coritrasted with the 5,165 spare parts needed by the six 
different tank engines employed in the last war, and weigh- 
ing only about one-third of its predecessors. Colonel Joseph 
M. Colby, chief of the Detroit Arsenal Research and De- 
velopment Department, paid glowing tribute to President 
C. J. Reese of Continental Motors and Engineers Edward 
A. Hulbert and Carl F. Bachle, for the marvelous fruits of 
five years’ intensive research and experimentation. This 
extraordinary invention, Colonel Colby enthusiastically ex- 
plained, will immeasurably enhance U.S. fighting power at 
the front, eclipsing anything possessed by any other country. 

Doubtless the time will come when this engine will be 
eagerly sought for commercial purposes. Meanwhile, all at- 
tention and energy are, appropriately, concentrated on ex- 
panding might. 


LABOR STILL RIDING ROUGHSHOD, BUT—— 


Although union leaders in various parts of the country 
are still riding roughshod, even defying the Taft-Hartley 
Law in the matter of “secondary strikes” and picketing, I 
was encouraged to learn, during a visit to the automotive 
mecca of America, that rank-and-file union members are 





becoming disgusted over being thrown out of work and 
wages by strikes in which they have no direct interest. For 
example, a handful of watchmen at the Briggs plant, quit- 
ting work because of their demand for 15*minutes, instead 
of 5 minutes, to prepare for work, resulted in the closing 
down of leading automobile assembly lines, involving loss 
of several million dollars a day in wages. The average 
American wage earner prefers work to idleness. I was told 
that many of those who were deprived of their livelihood 
by the action of 170 Briggs workers were indignant, rebel- 
lious against being punished on behalf of so small a number. 

It was cheering to learn from well-informed individuals 
that voting “directives” from the CIO and AFL are not 
likely to be abjectly obeyed. Most American workers feel 
that their leaders have become too rambunctious, too de- 
fiant of public opinion, too rapacious. 


* 
Overindulgence is among Our most common 
—and destructive—sins. 
* 


TOO MUCH SPENDING, TOO MUCH DEBT 


Too many people are spending too much. Too many peo- 
ple are incurring too much debt. The Federal Reserve Board 
reports that during the three years since V-J Day, “the 
American public has gone into debt more rapidly than in 
any other period in our history.” Credit extended to retail 
buyers has expanded more than $8,000,000,000, with in- 


- stallment buying accounting for more than half of the 


total outstanding. 

To wat extent have New Dealers been responsible for 
lightheartedness concerning debts? They were profligate. 
The New Deal Administrator, indeed, mouthed the fatally 
insidious doctrine that it didn’t matter how many billions 
and billions the Government spent, since the astronomical 
debt was owed to the American people. 

This attitude is, of course, the crassest nonsense. It is 
mischievous. It is disastrous. It is suicidal. 

No government, no enterprise, no family, no individual 
can everlastingly overspend without incurring disaster. 

Under matter-of-fact President Coolidge and_ brilliant 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, our Government most 
effectively reduced World War I debts. They were realistic. 
They restored national finances to soundness. 

They drastically cut governmental expenditures, govern- 
mental payrolls. 

Today, what? Senator Harry F. Byrd, one Democrat who 
hasn’t been deluded by the notion that it matters not one 
iota how much the Government spends, reports that 
throughout July Federal Government employees increased 
482 each and every day. 

To repeat, no government, no enterprise, no family, no 


individual can everlastingly overspend without incurring 
disaster. 


BRITISH SOCIALISTIC HOKUM 


When you enter a high-grade British restaurant, the 
menu tells you that you cannot spend more than five shill- 
ings ($1) for food. But this seemingly democratic ruling 
is flouted violently flagrantly. One London restaurant (The 
Dorchester) warns customers that it imposes a “House 
Charge” of more than the price of the dinner, that every 
diner must pay half the total price of the dinner for 
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STUDY FORBES VOTING GUIDE! 


Beginning on page 16 of this issue of Forses is a com 
pilation highly important to every thinking citizen planning 
to vote on November 2. At a glance you can determine how 
your Congressman, and your Senator up for re-election have 
represented you, how their vote on key legislation was cast, 
how, in short, they “rate” on the Forses scorecard. The 
study records the votes of 23 Senators on 18 issues, and 398 
Congressmen on 10 vital issues. 

Frankly, this tabulation has been compiled in one sense 
as a counter guide to the famed CIO-PAC voting guide, 
which unions distribute in great quantities to influence the 
vote of their members. 

In the Forses Guide 78 GOP Congressmen and one 
Democrat rate 100%. Three Republican Congressmen and 
two American Labor Party members rate zero. In the CIO. 
PAC ranking, these scores are considerably reversed. From 
the viewpoint of general public welfare, for instance, 
Forses considers votes for the Taft-Hartley Act as good; 
the PAC considers this has made all workers “slaves.” 

Read this compilation. Study it. 

Then your vote can be cast on the basis of knowledge 
of your representative’s voting record, not his campaign 
oratory or winning smile.—-MaLcoLM Forses. 
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“dancing,” whether or not you dance. That isn’t all. There 
is an authorized “Surchage” which normally exceeds the 
prescribed price of the dinner. 

The Labor Government passed a law fixing relatively 
high wages for waiters and other hotel help, thus abolishing 
tipping. On paying one bill, I said to the waiter: “I under- 
stand it is against the law to give you a tip.” He looked at 
me in amazement, declaring: “It’s not against my law,” 
as he held out his hand. 

The hardest-hit people in Britain are ordinary families 
living in cities. Their rations are drearily meager. Those 
who can afford to dine out can have all the food they 
want, can eat two or three dinners if they feel so inclined, 
by visiting different hotels or restaurants. The best-fed 
people in England and Scotland are farmer folks. Sup- 
posedly they hand over to the authorities what they grow. 
But they revel in consuming all the eggs, all the: poultry, 
all the cream, all the butter, milk, cheese, etc., they desire. 
They also kill food animals for their domestic use. 


* 
Living beyond your income mand 
$ your 
* 


OMINOUS BRITISH SIDELIGHT 


Conversation overheard between the operator of a freight 
“lift” (elevator) and a hotel porter: 

Operator: “He gets a thousand pound a year for doing 
nothing. I am jolly well entitled to 10 pounds a week.” 

The reference, I took it, was to the salary paid all 
British members of Parliament. 

The porter’s emphatic response: “You're damn right.” 

Such “reasoning” does not for one instant take into con- 
sideration where the money can come from to pay such 
salaries, wages. In my judgment, it won't, can’t be forth- 
coming indefinitely. 
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Imagination drives all roads 


TO MAKE CARS SAFER FOR YOU 
eae 


Steering stress test—practical imagination in testing at Chrysler Corporation 


That “turn” leads straight to safety! 


You’re looking at the steering parts 
of an automobile. 

They are attached to a special ap- 
paratus which can produce the effect 
of sharp turns . . . rutted and rocky 
roads . .. bumping over railroad tracks 
—every possible strain and twist that 


driving conditions put on the steering . 


mechanism of a car! 


This is a unique test created by 
Chrysler Corporation engineers to 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 
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evaluate, accurately, the strength of 
these steering parts . . . to help them 
build extra strength and safety into 
cars we make for you. 

Electronic devices tell the engineers 
how the tough steel is reacting to these 
scientifically applied road conditions. 

This information, plus grueling tests 
on all kinds of roads . . . plus still 
further laboratory checking . . . helps 
them select the best materials and 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 
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DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 


most efficient designs for vital steer- 
ing parts. 

This example of practical imagina- 
tion in testing is one reason why we 
are able to build into our cars a steer- 
ing system far stronger than is needed 
for normal driving. 

To Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler car owners, this extra care 
means surer, safer steering . . . confi- 
dence and peace of mind on the road. 


CORPORATION 


DESOTO CHRYSLER 
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Men of Achievement 


EDWARD V. RICKENBACKER 








Racing champion, flying ace, war hero, Eastern Air Lines’ Captain Eddie is 


first and foremost a level-headed, down-to-earth business man 








by CHARLES FURCOLOWE 


WHEN A LAD, Eddie Rickenbacker 
would have been practically nobody’s 
choice as a promising candidate for 
ultimate success. “That Rickenbacker 
boy!” he was called, the words carry- 
ing no flattering connotation. 

Oh Eddie,” his harried mother 
would fret, “you'll go to the reforma- 
tory if you're not careful.” 

“You learn to act right or you'll end 
up in jail,” was his father’s more dire 

on. 

Young Eddie never did anything real- 
ly bad, but he was without i ove 
one of the roughest, toughest, hardest- 
scrapping little hoodlums in the “wrong 
side of the tracks” section of Columbus, 
Ohio, where his Swiss-born father and 
mother sweated to eke out a hard-won 
existence for themselves and their eight 
children. Eddie was the third, and as 
such he knew the unpleasantness 
of wearing hand-me-down suits and 
patched trousers, of looking big-eyed in 
store windows at toys he could not 
buy, and—too often—of eating food that 
was more wholesome than tempting. 

When Eddie was born, in 1890, the 
Rickenbackers lived in a two-room cot- 
tage near the Panhandle Railroad 
Yards, where Eddie’s father labored 
long hours to provide for his brood. By 
1893 the father managed to save 
enough to build what to the children 
was a much nicer home—it had four 
rooms instead of two. But the family 
still knew none of the luxuries of run- 
ning water, furnace heat, gas, or elec- 
tricity. The only light the little home 
boasted came from two tired-looking 
kerosene lamps. 

Eddie—“Captain Eddie,” as he’s still 
affectionately known to millions of hero- 
worshipping Americans—has traveled a 
long, hard road since those early days 
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B. C. Forbes presents Rick with citation honoring him as one of the 
nation’s “50 Foremost.” Occasion: 


in Columbus. But it has been an excit- 
ing road, packed with action, teeming 
with danger, crammed full with so 
many hair-raising escapades and adven- 
tures that, if his story were fiction in- 
stead of fact, it would doubtless be 
labeled too fantastic for credibility. 

As a racing car driver, still in his 
20s, Rick competed against the cream 
of the country’s speed merchants, 
smashing records from coast to coast, 
cracking up often but always bouncing 
back, finally roaring his way to the top 
of a neck-risking field in which longe- 
vity is something that’s read’ about, 
seldom experienced. But that wasn’t 
for young Rick. He was too tough, too 
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lucky to die, he felt—and so he was. 

Always a scrapper, when America 
entered the war in 1917 he determined 
to do his part as a combat flyer. Turned 
down in his plan to recruit a flying 
corps from the ranks of racing car driv- 
ers and mechanics, he tried to enlist on 
his own. But the Army refused to con- 
sider him qualified. At 26 he was too 
old, they said. And his educational 
background was deficient—six grades of 
school and an ICS course in automotive 
engineering. 

No, they smiled—they were sorry, 
of course, but really Mr. Ricken- 
backer. ... 


Eddie snorted to himself. “Not quali- 
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"fied, huh! Well, damn it, PL show ’em 
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whether or not I’m qualified.” 

He entered the regular Army as a 
sergeant, slated for a soft berth as staff 
driver for General Pershing. But a 
cushiony chauffering job didn’t fit in 
with his plans. He kept plugging for 
a transfer to the Air Service. Eventu- 
ally, as a result of his acquaintance with 
General “Billy” Mitchell (then a 
Colonel), whom Eddie had been driv- 
ing to various shell-battered French 
cities, the transfer was accomplished, 
and Eddie was on his way to becoming 
one of World War I’s outstanding flying 
Aces, credited with blasting 22 planes 
and four observation balloons from the 


For his war achievements Rick was 
awarded the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, the Distinguished Service Cross 
with nine Oak Leaves, the Croix de 
Guerre with feur Palms, and—though 
he had to wait 12 years for it—the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

The war over, Eddie cast about for 
something to do. He was deluged with 
offers that would have permitted him 
to capitalize on his war record. Char- 
acteristically, he refused them all, de- 
spite the fact that he hadn’t a nickel 
to his name. He was sure of only one 
thing: Whatever he did, it would have 
to be something connected with what 
he knew so well—motors. © 

Finally, reviving a dream he had had 
for years, he decided that now was the 
time to realize it; he resolved that the 
Rickenbacker name would once again 
roar across America’s highways—this 
time as a name only, blazoned on the 
font of what was to become The Great 
Amercan Car. 

But the Rickenbacker was destined 
for early oblivion. Eddie gave it his 
best, and the car was an outstanding 








Eddie Rickenbacker received the 
following citation from Forses 
Magazine upon his election, in a 
nationwide poll, as one of 
America’s 50 Foremost Business 
Leaders: 


Edward V. Rickenbacker, Pres- 
a Eastern Air ince 

Affectionatel uni 
known as “Eddie.”  Reoryeee 
ist on land and expert on the un- 
paved thoroughfares of the skies; 
i id flying ace in World War 
I, and almost a casualty of World 
War II; for his countrymen a 
legendary hero, the symbol of 
man’s mastery of the air. Holder 
of America’s shining badge of 
courage, the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. 
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Eastern Air Lines’ streamlined, fast-flying fleet of Silverliners, the 
last word in luxury air travel, make a sharp contrast with .. . 


... the Pitcairn Mailwing (operated by Eastern’s predecessor, Pitcairn 
Aviation), which flew at 90 miles an hour, carried a 350-Ib. load 


success at the 1921 automobile show. 
But despite the fact that it was the 
first car to feature four-wheel brakes, a 
double flywheel, balloon tires, a small 
but powerful high-speed motor, and 
many other “firsts,” the car failed to 


make the grade. There were two big 
reasons: (1) thanks to the efforts o 
competitors, who attacked the four- 
wheel brake as unsafe, the public re- 
fused to accept this innovation; and 
(2) the financal slump of 1925, which 
drove hundreds of Rickenbacker deal- 
ers to the wall. 

The Rickenbacker crack-up was by 
no means Eddie’s first taste of the bitter 
realities of life. As a boy of 12, forced 
to go to work when his father died, his 
scrawny body had sweated 12 hours 
a night, six nights a week, hauling 
heavy glass tumblers and lining the 
molds in Columbus’s Federal Glass 
Works (wages: $3.50 a week). Then, 
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early each morning, he'd peddle e 
and milk—from goats he raised hi 
—for a couple of hours, sleep until 
about 4:00 in the afternoon, chop 
wood, water and do other house- 
hold chores, then trudge off to the glass 
factory again. Life for young Eddie 
was just one dreary round of work and 
fatigue. But somehow he never’ con- 
sidered it particularly burdensome— 
and the infectious Rickenbacker grin 
seldom disappeared from his lean, 
rugged face. 

Leaving the glass works at the end 
of three months—he simply had to earn 
more money—he labored at a succession 
of jobs for the next three years; in a 
foundry, a brewery, a shoe factory, a 
monument works—where he worked as 
a stone-cutter—and in a machine 
where he was at last able to apply his 
knack. for handling tools to some prac- 

(ConTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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FORBES counters CIO-PAC voting guide with rating on records of all seeking 


re-election; different viewpoint results in different scores! 








by THE EDITORS 


Actions oF ConcrEss often are so 
tangled up in words and litics 
that it’s difficult to tell sng jane a 

blic servant this or that Congressman 
~ been. In an attempt to clear up 
some of this confusion, the following 
pages show Congressional votes on 18 
of the important issues which have 
faced the legislature during recent 
years. 

Only the briefest of descriptions has 
been made of the various issues re- 
corded, the paragraphs being intended 
more as a reminder than as a summary 
of the arguments pro and con. How- 
ever, lest there be any doubt as to 
Forbes position on any of these ques- 
tions, we have listed our opinion, for 
or against, along with the stand of the 
Congressmen. Our editorial position 
takes the following general lines: 

Labor. Feeling that many large un- 
ions during recent years have become 
monopolies quite as dangerous as cor- 
poration monopolies of the last gener- 
ation, we have supported legislation de- 
signed to restrain unions and union 
leaders from operating counter to the 
best interests of the public and of la- 
bor itself. 

Taxes. Forses is opposed to the idea 
of a big, bureaucratic, paternalistic gov- 
emment; consequently, is opposed to 
the very high taxes which are necessary 
to support such a government. We feel 
that the national debt can and should 
be lowered substantially during the cur- 
rent prosperous years, by effecting 
economies in various government bu- 
reaus. 

Foreign Policy. Winning the peace 
is just as vital as winning the war, and 
for political, humanitarian, and eco- 
nomic reasons we have favored gener- 
ous aid to restore Europe to economic 


'— stability, reduction of trade barriers, 


maintenance of our military power. 


. 


In general, we favor legislation which 
fosters the growth of private business 
and oppose such measures as wage and 
salary limitations, wide price controls, 
excessive agricultural or other sub- 
sidies. 

Because Senators are elected for a 
six-year term, voting tabulation for 
members of the upper house goes back 
to 1943 and covers only those men who 
are up for re-election this year. Since 
all House members are elected every 
two years, the compilation records 
votes cast by Representatives in 1947 
and 1948. Insofar as possible, the list 
of legislators has been confined to those 
who will be on the ballot in November, 
eliminating those who have died, an- 
nounced their retirement, or been de- 
feated in primaries. 


SENATE, 1943 through 1946 


1. Salary Limitation Order. In Oc- 
tober, 1942, President Roosevelt issued 
an Executive Order limiting 1943 sal- 
aries to $25,000 after taxes. Senate 
amended Debt Limitation Bill by pro- 
hibiting salary ceilings which would re- 
duce them below January 1 through 
September 15, 1942 level. Vote on pas- 
sage was 74-3. 


2. Smith-Connally Labor Act. Spur- 
red by a coal strike, Congress passed in 
June, 1948, a bill giving the President 
power to seize struck war plants, pen- 
alized strikes in government-operated 
facilities, required a 30-day “cooling 
off” period, and prohibited labor con- 
tributions to political campaigns. FDR 
vetoed the bill, saying it would stimu- 
late labor unrest. Senate overrode 
56-25. 


8. 1944 Tax Veto. In February, 1944, 
Roosevelt became the first President in 
history to veto a tax bill. Veto message 
caused a Congressional revolt climaxed 
by Senator Alben W. Barkley’s resigna- 
tion as Majority Leader. Senate over- 
rode veto 72-14. 
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4. Confirmation of Henry A. Wallace 
as Secretary of Commerce. January 1, 
1945, Roosevelt fired Jesse H. Jones as 
Secretary of Commerce, nominating re- 
tiring Vice-President Henry A. Wallace 
to succeed him. The nomination re- 
ceived considerable opposition from 
those who felt that Wallace’s political 
and economic views made him unsuit- 
able for the office. However, he was 
confirmed, 56-32, after Congress had 
passed a bill separating all lending 
agencies from the Department of Com- 
merce. 


5. 1945 Reciprocal Trade Renewal. 
Reciprecal Tariff Act of 1934 gave Pres- 
ident power to change tariffs as much 
as 50% through negotiation. Act was 
renewed for three-year periods in 1937 
and 1940 and in 1943 for two years. 
Bill passed Senate 54-21. 


6. Amendment to Cut OPA Funds. 
First important effort to kill price con- 
trol was made early in 1946 on an ap- 
propriation bill. Senate amended bill to 
halve OPA appropriations, 45-25. 


7. Farm Parity Amendment to Mint 
mum Wage Bill. To an Administration 
measure seeking to raise the statutory 
minimum wage, the Senate farm bloc 
tacked on amendment forcing the in- 
clusion of farm labor costs in setting 
parity prices on farm products. The 
passage of this rider (43-31) was aided 
by some Senators whose real motive was 
to kill the minimum wage bill, since 
President Truman had warned that he 
would veto it if it contained the parity 
rider. The bill subsequently died in the 


House. 


8. British Loan. President Truman 
asked in January, 1946, for Congres- 
sional approval of a $3.75 billion loan 
to Great Britain, plus $650 million in 
settlement of lend-lease. After extensive 
debate and a near-filibuster, Senate 
passed the bill 46-34. 
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HOUSE AND SENATE MEASURES 
1947 AND 1948 


9. Labor Management Relations Act. 
Hartley Labor Bill in the House was 
the first and toughest version of what 
was to become the Labor Management 
Relations Act. Designed to restrain un- 
jon bosses, the measure generally re- 
wrote the Wagner Act. It passed 308- 
107. However, some Congressmen 
voted for the bill knowing that the Sen- 
ate would modify it and that they would 
have a later opportunity to adopt a 
less restrictive measure. The milder 
Senate bill drafted by Robert A. Taft 
abolished the closed shop but permitted 
a union shop, allowed employers to 
petition NLRB for restraining orders 
against unions engaging in such unfair 
labor practices as secondary boycotts 
and jurisdictional strikes, reorganized 
NLRB, reclassified foremen to exempt 
them from Wagner Act coverage. Vote 
on final passage was 68-24. House ac- 
cepted this version. 


10. Overriding Taft-Hartley Veto. 
Truman vetoed the bill on the grounds 
that it would worsen labor-management 
relations and was unfair to workers. 
House and Senate overrode, 331-83, 
and 68-24 respectively. 


§ 11. Portal-to-Portal Pay. A Supreme 
Court decision upholding the principle 
of portal-to-portal pay opened the door 


for a series of multi-million-dollar suits 
against corporations for back pay. Legis- 
lation designed to protect employers 
who had acted in good faith passed 
in the House, 345-56; Senate, 64-24. 


12. Income Tax Cut—1947. Unsuc- 
cessful first Republican whack at high 
income taxes called for reductions of 
from 10.5% to 30%. Passed House 278- 
137; Senate 52-34, Voting shows those 
most ardent for tax cuts, but bill with- 
ered under the Truman veto. 


18. European Recovery Program 
(Marshall Plan). Senate passed meas- 
ure 69-17; House, 329-74. 


14. Overriding 1948 Income Tax 
Veto. Third tax-cutting bill of the 80th 
Congress. Modified considerably from 
first version, bill nevertheless chop 
income taxes by about $5 billion. House 
overrode 311-88. Senate voted 77-10 to 
override. 


15. 1948 Reciprocal Trade Renewal. 
Republicans renewed the 1934 tariff 
law for one year only, leaving the way 
open for re-examination of our whole 
foreign trade policy under the expected 
Republican Administration next year. 


Senate passed measure 70-18; House. 


234-149. 


16. Overriding Social Security Veto. 
Not widely publicized but important to 
business men. Administrative agencies 


proposed to expand Social Security cov- 
erage without Congressional action, 
basing their interpretations on a 1947 
Supreme Court decision. Result would 
have granted many workers free retro- 
active Social Security and make em- 
ployers liable retroactively for Social 


Security taxes. Truman vetoed legisla- © 


tion to prevent this. Senate overrode 
65-12; House 295-75. 


17. Overriding Reed-Bulwinkle Rail- 
road Bill Veto. This bill exempts the 
railroads from prosecution under anti- 
trust laws for holding joint conferences 
on rates, a custom of many years’ stand- 
ing. Bill as finally passed was vetoed, 
but Senate overrode, 63-25; House, 
297-102. 


18. Selective Service. Inability of 
Army to maintain authorized personnel 
strength forced Administration to re- 
quest the first peacetime conscription* 
law in history. After prolonged debate 
and numerous amendments, bill to draft 
youths between the ages of 19 and 26 
passed Senate 78-10, House, 283-125. 


In the following tabulation the vot- 
ing record of each Senator running for 
re-election is given a grade percentage- 
wise to indicate how closely it com 
forms to what Forses believes to be 
sound policy. The records of Represen- 
tatives up for-re-election appear on the 
following pages. 


Key Issues Recorded for Senators Up for Re-election 
Abbreviations: R—Republican. D—Democrat. Y-Yes. N—No. NV—Non-voting. 


FORBES VIEW 
Joseph H. Ball—R., Minn....... Y 
Styles Bridges—R., N. H........ 
C. Wayland Brooks—R., Ill...... Y 
C. Douglas Buck—R., Del....... Y 
John Sherman Cooper—R., Ky... .. 
Guy Gordon—R., Ore........... .. 
Henry C. Dworshak—R., Idaho. . 
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L A B O R R E tL A T I O N S 


- What’s Your Labor Relations IQ? 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN “Executive Ability” two psychologists ladder you stand. Score one point for 
devised the questionnaire below, de- each odd-numbered question answered 

signed to measure the proper executive “No,” and one point for each even- 

WHAT ARE THE executive qualities “attitude” toward various human rela- numbered question answered “Yes.” 
necessary to succeed, labor relations- tions problems. Good: 31-40; Fair: 26-30; Poor: 21-25; 


Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 








wise? In a recent 500-page study called Test yourself and see how far up the _ Inferior: 0-20. 








DO YOU BELIEVE... 


1. That repeated criticism of people will 


22. That co-operation can be won by ap- 








enmien Giems WE BONNE. oo cc ce cescccccveess Yes No a dita cha wenaienneiee wn Yes No 
2. That the application of a “little dyna- 23. That best results can be obtained by 
mite” is at times justifiable executive practice? Yes No putting subordinates on the defensive?........ Yes No 
3. That an executive should assume a pa- 24. That an executive should permit two 
ternal attitude toward employees? eeocecececces Yes No subordinates to debate their differences of 
4, That an _ executive order should be opinion before expressing his own views?..... Yes No 
countermanded if compliance seéms unlikely? Yes No 25. That since committees are sometimes 
5. _ That an executive should demand un- less efficient than individual action they should 
questioned compliance with every order?.. . --» Yes No | RRP errr rrr ree Yes No 
6. That it’s easier to find things to criticize 26. That opportunity to talk to someone 
in others than to find things to praise?....... Yes No often relieves a grievance?................- Yes No 
PA bse won ay s-oyon gamsadan m4 Yes N 27. That it is better to start a discussion 
S Sey one Wee WER empmyesss Tes No with subordinates by presenting a solution 
8. That every employee should be made to rather than stating the problem?............ Yes No 
ND BP IIS oii ok ono 6 eke co eeesceess Yes No al iA yi 
9. That the less employees know, in general 2 8. That it's eck se sty haragpnnalagtionn + gpsidl 
, : " ; thing about an individual that you could not 
the better they'll do their particular job?...... Yes No ; 8 hi lv? y Yes N 
10. That a failing employee should be say to him persona y Beare sancieatn act eetenes es oO 
transferred and given another chance before 29. That temptation should be deliberately 
EGER, ee rene Yes No placed in the ytd of employees to test them? Yes No 
1l. That an employee should be retained 30. That discourteous treatment of an 
for humane reasons even though found in- employee is likely to encourage discourtesy 
competent after fair trial?.................. Yes No I rindcadadsvetannaanwacames tees Yes No 
12. That it’s good practice to try to over- 31. That an employee whose work is be- 
come the ill-will of a discharged employee be- coming inefficient should be permitted to hang 
fore he leaves the company?................ Yes No himself” before bringing his mistakes to his 
13. That reproof administered in the I i ad ai wis a witli ain ernie ni ick ties Yes No 
presence of others is most effective?.......... Yes No 32. That it is possible to improve the qual- 
14. That. calling a person by his first name ity of work by a person of low ability by praise? Yes No 
i Os aa dean nto bein Yes No 33. That it’s good practice to remain cool 
15. That all blind-alley jobs should be elim- toward a new associate until he proves himself? Yes No 
I es clita a peak ae ci bcd an ox hota es Yes No 34. That it is better to present facts to con- 
16. That careful note should be made of all tradict a rumor than ignore it?.............. Yes No 
statements contributed by subordinates in a 35. That someone should always be found 
I aa as wa uuvseudee «ee bebakn’ Yes No to assume the blame for every difficulty which 
17. That the proper attitude toward a dis- Ns sais pa bdend Vac edraweweweanes Yes No 
satisfied employee who quits his job is “good 36. That it is good practice to try to antici- 
riddance to bad rubbish”?.................- Yes No pate questions which may arise concerning 
18. That it is wise to plant suggestions that orders which are being prepared for issuance? Yes No 
you want in group discussions with others be- 37. That irresponsibility in a young em- 
fore holding the meeting?. .. rete tenet eeees Yes No ployee is less serious than in an older worker? Yes No 
19. That it is good practice to make an That it’ q ce “to | 
example of an employee occasionally for the 38. ee gue pee ay yom 
ffect it will have on others?................ Yes No cards on the table” in discussing a problem 
ae ith en ee Yes No 
20. That a good way to present a problem ae 8 
tc subordinates is to lay down a proposition, find 89. That it’s good practice to tell another — 
out those who disagree with it, and require person his opinion is a poor one?............ Yes No 
them to defend their point of view?......... Yes No 40. That it’s good practice to point out spe- 
21. That it’s wise to start a conference with cifically the faults and weaknesses of another 
a subordinate by criticizing him?.......... Yes No IE 6 5 ies cane dtadneirn thas Yes No 
October 1, 1948 23 











Can You. Define These Terms ? 


oe, 








Reporting the startling results of a spot survey to test the average man’s 


familiarity with ABC economics—the second of two articles 








by THE EDITORS 


CAN YOU DEFINE Free Enterprise? How 
about Capitalism? Are these terms 
synonymous—or not? And what about 
Planned Economy? Do you really know 
what it means? Or Communism? Of 
course! you may say. Every intelligent 
person knows what Communism is. 
Do they? Do you? Take your pencil 
now, before you read further, and 
write your own definition of Com- 
munism. Then try the same thing with 
Free Enterprise, Capitalism, Planned 
Economy, Inflation, A Balanced Budget. 
Now look at the accompanying box 
and compare your definitions with those 
printed there. If your definitions tally 
at all closely with all six terms you 
can consider yourself tops as far as 
familiarity with commonly used eco- 
nomic terminology goes. If you hit the 
mark on four terms or more youre 
probably better than average. If you're 
fuzzy on more than three terms you'd 
be-wise to do a little home-work for 
a few nights and brush up on your 
economic know-how. 
_ Also, if you find you're more than 
a little hazy as to the exact meanings 
of most of these terms, consider the 
implications for a minute. In all prob- 
ability, you're a business man—perhaps 
an executive. In many cases you have 
subordinates working for you. If you 
can't define these terms adequately, 
how much likelihood is there that they 
will be able to? And how about the 
public in general—the people who buy 
your products, who own your stocks, 
who read your advertisements, and who 
are subjected to a daily bombardment 
of economic misinformation by left- 





wingers and various fact-distorting, 
Communist-inspired labor publications? 

The editors of Forses believe it im- 
perative that American industry be- 
come aroused by the appalling eco- 
nomic ignorance prevailing in this coun- 
try today—and then take constructive 
and immediate steps to do something 
about it. 

That such ignorance exists may be 
seen from a glance at the definitions 
printed here, definitions resulting from 
asking the following question of rep- 
resentative individuals from the ranks 
of merchants, farmers, and business 


students: What is your definition of 
Capitalism, Free Enterprise, Planned 
Economy, Communism, 


Inflation, A 





Balanced Budget? (In the last issue of 
Forses we published answers to the 
same question by representatives from 
the ranks of office workers, factory 
workers, teachers. ) 

Answers are published verbatim: 

1. MERCHANT. Business: Jewelry. 
Annual gross business estimated at 
over $200,000. Age: Middle 50s. 

A. Capitalism: “To me Capitalism is 
any group of individuals who have 
through their own industry and effort 
built a financial reserve for the running 
and expansion of their business.” 

B. Free Enterprise: “In the terms of 
this country it is the privilege of any 
individual to enter into any business 
or form of production that he may 
wish, to make a profit.” 

C. Planned Economy: “I would call 
it where the representatives of a gov- 
ernment lay down regulations as to the 
limitation of production and mer- 
chandising, which in their opinion is 
for the benefit of the community.” 


24 


D. Communism: “I am not well ac- 
quainted with what it really is. My 
vague conception is that it is a form 
of exaggerated Socialism with a basis 
of wealth distribution. As now pro- 
moted it borders on dictatorship.” 

E. Inflation: “I don’t know, but I 
think it’s when the Government, which 
guarantees that its indebtedness to the 
public will always be met in full, finds 
its reserves aren't sufficient for it to 
keep its promises.” 

F. A Balanced Budget: “The bal- 
anced budget of a government is where 
estimates of the costs of operating the 
Government are anticipated and taxes 
are levied on business and individuals 
to meet them.” 

2. FARMER. Engages in general farm- 
ing and specializes in dairying; grade 
school education, also graduated from 
an agricultural college. Acreage: about 
250. Age: early 40s. 

A. Capitalism: “I can’t tell you what 
it is. I realize that as a farmer I’m 
a capitalist, but I’ve got too much to 
do on the farm to bother about these 
things. Why don’t you ask some of 
the politicians?” 

B.- Free Enterprise: “It’s about the 
same thing as Capitalism.” 

C. Planned Economy: “What do you 
think I am? I’m a farmer. If I spent 
time. bothering about these things with 
big names I'd never have time to 
shovel the dung out of the barn.” 

D. Communism: “I read the term 
in the papers all the time. I don’t like 
Russia—that’s what they have over 
there. But I’ve no notion how you'd go 
about defining it.” 

E. Inflation: “High cost of both 


labor and materials.” 
F. A Balanced Budget: “It’s a condi- 
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3. SrupENT. In third year at New 
York University School of Commerce, 
specializing in accounting and banking. 
Age: 24. 

A. Capitalism: “A form of absentee 
ownership. It’s the ability and the 
power that wealth brings and also ex- 
cess power and property. This ability 
manifests itself in the making of profits.” 


B. Free Enterprise: “The philosupny 
of doing business without interruption, 
control, or pressure from government, 
monopolies, or labor groups.” 

C. Planned Economy: “A system of 
predetermination of methods of pro- 
duction and distribution.” 

D. Communism: “It’s hard to define. 
It’s a system of Socialism, but not the 
pure kind. It’s arbitrarily imposed.” 





tk. Inflation: “An artificial condition 
brought about by scarcity of consumer 
and capital goods, either intentionally 
or unintentionally induced, resulting in 
the creation of an artificial price. It is 
really the creation of more money than 
is justified by production.” 

F. A Balanced Budget: “A budget 
where the expenses of the Government 
closely equal its income.” 








dents of economic theory and practice. Though varying own. 


CAPITALISM 


1. An economy in which property 
is privately owned, and in which 
most of the means of production 
are controlled and operated by 
private individuals or groups of 
individuals, who invest capital in 
economic enterprises in return for 
the right to receive the profits re- 
sulting from the operation of such 
enterprises. 


2. The economic system under 
which the means of production 
and the resultant products are 
generally not owned by the pro- 
ducers themselves but by entre- 
preneurs, whether as individuals 
or an aggregation of individuals in 
the form of a partnership or cor- 
poration. 


8. A profit and loss economic sys- 

tem whereby the property required 

to produce and distribute goods 

and services is owned, controlled 

and directed by private or corpo- 

rate persons, who assume the risk 
- of profit or loss. 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


1. A term essentially synonymous 
with Capitalism, and referring to 
the economy existing in the United 
States, whereby individuals have 
the right to engage in any eco- 
nomic activity not opposed to the 
public interest, for the sake of 
earning a profit from such activity, 
with the further right to determine 
the price of their products or ser- 
vices. 


2. The name generally given to 
the outward manifestation of Capi- 
talism, whereby anyone is theoreti- 
cally free to pursue any legitimate 
endeavor, for the sake of making a 
profit, but, also, at the risk of in- 
curring losses. 





8. The characteristic feature of 
American Capitalism, in which the 
production and distribution of 
goods and services are performed 
by private individuals or private 
organizations on a _ competitive 
basis, who assume the risk of mak- 
ing a profit or suffering a loss from 
their activities. 


PLANNED ECONOMY 


1. An economy under which the 
Government decides what economic 
activities shall be operated by pri- 
vately managed enterprises, and 
to what extent, and under which 
it allocates to such enterprises the 
materials which the Government 
deems proper and sufficient for 
the purposes of these activities, 
including the establishment of 
regulations for-the production and 
distribution of the products of 
such enterprises. 


2. Its advocates claim that a cen- 
tral government can keep a na- 
tion’s economy on an even keel by 
directing which form of industrial 
and’ business activities should be 
encouraged, and in what degree. 


8. A political-economic system 
under which the central govern- 
ment specifically assumes the role 
of planning and directing the 
manifold commercial and industrial 
activities of its citizens. 


COMMUNISM 


1. Originally, a form of economy 
in which property in general and 
the means of production are owned 
and controlled by the people as a 
whole and not by private individ- 
uals or groups. Today, Communism 
is a dictatorship by the few in the 
name of the many. 


2. A system of government based 
on the theory that all means of 


ECONOMISTS’ DEFINITIONS 


THE FOLLOWING definitions of the six terms in the 
accompanying article are those of business and financial 
writers and economists, all keen observers and stu- 


somewhat in particulars—necessarily so when defining 
terms inherently elastic—essentially these definitions are 
in substantial agreement. Compare them with your 


production, distribution, and ex- 
change should be collectively 
owned. It arbitrarily arrogates for 
itself the power to dictate what 
each person’s contribution to the 
State should be, willy-nilly. 


8. A social-political-economic sys- 
tem whereby the State owns the 
means of production and distribu- 
tion, which facilities are operated 
by a small group. 


INFLATION 


1, An economic condition prevail- 
ing when the purchasing power of 
money drops sharply—because of a 
disproportionate increase in the 
quantity of money, or credit—re- 
sulting in an excessive increase in 
the price of goods. 


2. The phenomenon whereby an 
excess of credit or money and a 
shortage of goods or services is 
frequently accompanied by «a 
mounting spiral of the price level 
and costs, out of all proportion to 
the normal tendency of goods and 
prices to rise over a long period. 


8. An economic phenomenon 
characterized by a spiralling price 
level resulting from an over-supply 
of money and credit and an inade- 
quate supply of goods and services. 


A BALANCED BUDGET 


1. The condition existing when the 
income of the Government equals 
its expenditures. 


2. The state of a country’s finances 
when in any year the costs of 
government are met from current 
revenues. 


8. A state of affairs whereby a 
government’s costs are met by its 
current revenues. 
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Increased tension abroad, high-level output and slowdown in inflation spiral 


to share year-end spotlight, say economists in 38th quarterly forecast 








Most ALARMINGLY unfavorable factor 
as we enter 1948's fourth quarter cen- 
ters around continued Russian aggres- 
sion, according to Forses poll of its 
panel of top economists, One expert 
says flatly that “Conflict with Russia 
Seems too deep-seated for solution.” 
Virtually all the others echo his fear, 
though in somewhat lesser degree. 

Other unfavorable factors tabbed as 
most disturbing run the economic 
gamut from “continued inflationary 
pressure and high rate of government 
spending” to “election year politics” 
and, from the most pessimistic of our 
observers, “the threat of war.” 

On the favorable side of the ledger 
the following predominate: “Bumper 
crops, sustained production and full 
employment,” “indicated halt in infla- 
tion—sparked by anti-inflationary moves 
by the Federal Reserve Board,” and 
“prospects of ousting the Truman Ad- 
ministration.” Also mentioned: “Rela- 
tive stability in labor relations,” “be- 

ings of economic hope in Europe,” 
economic momentum of this country.” 

The experts forésee little change in 
both the production and materials out- 
look. Production is expected to hover 
close to present high levels, with two 
observers expecting a slight decline, 
two a small increase. Consensus: “Man- 
ufacturing activity is likely to show 
little change from the third quarter rate 
—volume of goods produced will be 
about the same as in 1947’s fourth 
quarter.” 

With the exception of metals—in 
which steel is expected to continue as 
the main bottleneck—the materials out- 
look may be summed up in the state- 
ment: “Supply of most materials will 
be about in balance with demand.” 

A particularly bright spot in our cur- 
rent poll is the fact that many of the 
economists anticipate that “inflation will 
show definite signs of having been 
halted.” But says one authority: “Clear 
signs of the beginning of a deflationary 
movement may develop.” 


There are a few exceptions among 
our forecasters here, however. For ex- 
ample: “Inflation is still growing,” be- 
lieves one economist. And another 
doesn’t expect the peak to be reached 
before the end of the year. He adds 
this apt proviso: “Unless the cold war 
gets hotter.” 

In line with their views on inflation, 
FoRBES economists anticipate little if 
any change in the general price level 
this quarter, with the exception of agri- 
cultural prices, which they predict, al- 
most unanimously, will decline some- 
what. 

Our most pressing economic problem 
for the next three months is tied in 
closely with prices and inflation, in the 
view of the majority. As one man sums 
it up: “The big problem is the high 
cost of living, and how to control it.” 
Another cites as our chief headache 
“the controlling of inflation without 
starting a depression.” 

Good news is the fact that the bulk 
of our forecasters anticipate a period of 
“relative quiet” on the labor front. Says 
one: “Though there may be some 
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“Come, come, gentlemen—Yes’ or ‘No’!” 


strikes, there will be no general labor 
unrest.” 

“Labor will press in some cases for 
company financed benefit plans,” states 
a second, “but will on the whole co- 
operate in improving productivity.” And 
says a third: “Employment may show 
some tendency to decline toward the 
end of the year, but no serious increase 
in unemployment is likely.” 

As to wages, again little change is 
expected, with the tendency upward if 
at all. Some typical views: “Wages are 
reaching temporary stability.” “Any 
rise will be at a much slower pace than 
formerly.” “Average wages will be 
brought up by completion of third 
round of increases in a rather limited 
number of lines.” 

Exports are expected to decline dur- 
ing the coming quarter. While imports 
may improve, in general our observers 
look for a rather “unfavorable” trend in 
foreign trade. Sample opinions: “Dollar 
shortage abroad will continue to reduce 
exports.” “Imports will improve, but ex- 
owe will be disappointing to those who 

ave counted too much on the Marsh 
Plan.” ' 

Though none of our observers fore- 
sees any new legislation by another 
special session of Congress, one expects 
“legislation to be prepared for presenta- 
tion to the next Congress for broaden- 
ing and increasing old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance, strengthening the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and reducing certain 
excise taxes to a minor extent.” 

Winding up their forecasts with some 
comments on finance, most of ForBES 
economists anticipate no unusual devel- 
opments for the year’s final three 
months. “No change,” says one, briefly. 
“Interest rates will continue to tend 
upward,” says another; “bond prices 
will show further weakness, while the 
stock market may.be characterized by 
a break in prices in anticipation of the 
impending deflationary movement.” And 
a third: “Look for slightly higher money 
rates.” 
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Farm ‘Trade Up in Septemb 
IN THE FARM-SURROUNDED Cities of the 
South and West, after a quiet Summer, 
cash registers are jingling a little faster. This map depicts business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected 
A plateau of improved business now on the basis of economic unity, each representing a region.in which 
stretches almost continuously across the conditions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate 
abor § country from Florida to Oregon. The indexes are calculated for the separate areas. 
South, snowed under by a huge cotton 
| for crop, is enjoying favorable price sup- 
ates port levels. 
co- In other sections, livestock and the 
And grain harvest have quickened the flow 
how of money. Among the agriculiural cen- 
the ters, Des Moines, Iowa, is the only city 
ease showing continuously declining busi- 
ness. The record harvest has kept the 
e is farmers out in the fields, and falling 
rd if corn prices have kept money tied up in pr * 
} a8 grain storage. a % 
Any The slump in textiles has spread a - - 
than shroud over New England, with many =A per eee ita: Tou 
be mills now on a short four-day work- ORLY 
hird | week. Suppliers and retail shops have ‘scouts py «< J 
ited | been quick to feel this deadening effect. wr ‘ied yy 
d Although parts of New England show A [alo iy 
a slightly improved business over one = 4 
CS Sia 
y” cities in DIRECTION OF Pt HEN 
din | the country are located in this area. MOVEMENT . 
ollar Last month’s hot weather did a job 
oe on business, too. Many manufacturing 
“— lants in the East and Midwest shut 
who ~ for a short spell when materials | cm CONSECUTIVE PERIODS {I Monies OR LONGER) 
shall literal:y got too hot to handle. _ CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 OR MORE CON. 
. Record prices for oil and livestock, y SECUTIVE PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). 
ore- | good support levels for cotton, and are NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
rther heavy output of coal and steel combine Fe 
ects | to make business activity in the South wr 
pate and Southwest the best in the country no significant change. Although the 
den- as compared with last year at this time. general picture looks good at the rete 
sur- Practically all of the cities listed in the moment, there is no clear trend, and it Ten Best Cities 
the accompanying table as showing the would not take much of a disturbance (Percent gain over October 1, 1947) 
a greatest gain over last year are located to cause a general setback all across the Tulsa..Oklahoma*® ..... 420% 
in this area. Among them, Tulsa, Okla., board. Pueblo. Colorado* 420 
some | has been listed on 13 previous oc- AREA INDEXES ee ees. 418 
RBES | casions as one of the nation’s busiest (Percent ania ever leat See tie 417 
evel- cities, and Houston, Tex., 20 times. _ _ Sh rt ~ +s 17 
three In the major sections of the country New England ......... + 1% reveport, Louisiana... + 
. , : ? . : El Paso, Texas® ....... +15 
poss! business is up from 1% in New England Middle Atlantic ....... + 6 Oklahoma City, Oklahoma +15 
eee to 12% in the South Central States, com- ee +10 Sacramento, California® . 415 
we pared with last year. Tabulation of the 0 ee +12 Birmingham, Alabama... +15 
db 87 key economic areas shows 25 which South Central +12 Albany, Georgia .... +15 
as a Egy for one ong ond more, a en ivehes, wet 
: inchudi —rwenewa ra aSlUmUlmlCé<“ TSS mC OT ° F 
And weeks in six declining areas, with IID, Gils cd's Wi wee od +10 Also listed September 15. 
oney | four carry-overs; and 56 areas showing Se ee + 8 
‘October 1, 1948 




















FRANCHISE OPEN 


in ’’'Hard-Water” areas all over U.S. 

for Filter-Soft—a new method for at 

converting hard water into soft. 

Installing = servicing — 
ators a fast-growing profit- _ 

able business. ; 












Distributors of bottled ¢ 
gos, beverages, ice 
and coal praise ovr 
franchise as consistent 
money maker. Even professional men are 
backing dealerships. 


EXECUTIVES * 
DISTRIBUTORS * 














MANAGERS 
BANKERS 

Send for “Case Histories’ of successful 

operators. Steady expansion assured as 

customers never return to hard water. 

WRITE — Wire — Phone 
FILTER-SOFT CORPORATION 
16302 GRAND RIVER ¢ DETROIT 27, MICH. 




















This Year Give 
Brownell Holly 
Send jreeting telelolont 
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BROWNELL FARMS smunacie casoon 3 


PROFITS IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


Chinchilla Breeding is fun, inexpen- 
sive and lucrative. 


An unusual small-capital opportunity that 
can be started as a hobby and built into a 
full-time, highly profitable enterprise. 


To interested persons we will send FREE 
upon request, our descriptive literature of 
this fascinating business. 


H. A. FARROW, Owner 


SKYLINE CHINCHILLA RANCHO 
Breeder and Dealer | 
New Market, Virginia 


(Formerly, Long & Farrow) 
PTT 














The value of Forbes 

Magazine to the adver- 

tiser is based upon its 

essential value to the 
reader. 
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...in Tools, Merchandising, 


Microfilming, Tires 


ALL-PURPOSE TOOL KIT 


This compact kit is designed for all 
types of automotive, bus, truck and 
aviation service shops. Any of the tools 
pictured here can be quickly assembled 
for such work as: polishing, cleaning, 
compounding and rubbing down paint 
jobs; body and fender sanding; hole 


a 





sawing; wire brush work; etc. Speed is 
adjustable from 700 to 2,400 RPM, and 
ample power is indicated by the tool's 
ability to handle work at 90 Ibs. pres- 
sure with stall-proof operation. 

(The Aro Equipment Corp., Bryant, 
Ohio.) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PLUS 


A sales program built around a shop 
in which not a stitch of goods is sold is 
the novel, long-range promotional plan 
devised by one smart floor covering 
manufacturer. Opened to provide com- 
plete home decorating advice to budget- 
conscious householders, the shop offers 
skilled professional service—comparable 
to that of an interior decorator—at the 
nominal cost of $1. In one “package” 
are included suggested furniture ar- 
rangements; advice on choice of rugs, 
colors, paint and paper styles; samples 
of fabrics, wallpaper and color; a list 
of local dealers who stock the various 
items. 

(Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet 
Co., 295 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


COLOR ANALYZER 


Now there’s a machine that can tell 
blue from blue and red from red. It’s 
an electronic color analyzer so sensitive 
that it will detect color differences too 
small to be seen by the average human 
eye. Designed primarily for photogra- 
phic work, the instrument can be 
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adapted to scores of other uses in many 
fields, such as measuring or matchin 
colors in textiles, paints and dyes, me 
in medical research. 

(Ansco Div., General Aniline & Film 
Corp., Binghamton, N. Y.) 


DRAFTING ROOM SPECIAL 


Latest in microfilming cameras is a 
42-inch unit especially designed to mi- 
crofilm unusually large or long tracings 
or maps while the copy is in motion, 
and subsequently to project flow en- 
largements on emulsion paper or cloth 
back to full size or any scale reduction 
of the original. Large engineering draw- 
ings, for example, can be microfilmed in 
a few seconds, at very high reduction 
ratios, regardless of length. Some other 
uses: to make a daily photographic log 
of new and changed drawings; to mi- 
crofilm obsolete drawings for destruc- 
tion purposes, thereby releasing filing 
space; to produce duplicate files; and 
to permit sending large numbers of 
tracings from one part of the country 
to another. 

(Diebold-Pratt & Gray Laboratories, 
P. O. Box 127, Norwalk, Conn.) 


SPACE SAVER 


Doubling of closet space is afforded 
by the handle-holder shown here. A 
device for broom closets and walls, it 
calls for no metal rings, cord or holes. 
Made of heavy aluminum wall plate 
with rubber cam, it’s simply screwed to 
the wall at any desired height. Handle 
is placed between rubber and metal, 
which hold rigidly. 

(Ram Metal Products Co., Inc., 27 
Bruckner Blod., New York 7, N. Y.) 
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Major advance in the war against 
ravages of dust and corrosion is the 
development of an inexpensive rust- 
preventing compound which is added 
to petroleum products as they flow 
through pipelines to distribution points. 
Under this new process these products 
will contain an effective portion of the 
rust inhibitor, with the result that costly 
engine stoppages and repairs due to 
clogged gasoline fuel lines and carbu- 
retors in the cars’ gasoline tanks will 
not occur. Similar conditions will be 
corrected on all types of engines utiliz- 
ing fuel gasoline, kerosene and Diese] 
oil. 

(Sinclair Refining Co., 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


“PLASTIC” HAMMER 


The hammer depicted below can be 
used for a wide, variety of work with- 
out danger of marring such easily dam- 
aged surfaces as aluminum and other 
soft metals, as well as highly polished 





woodwork. Striking face is made of a 
specially compounded Vinylite elasto- 
meric plastic, fastened to a drop forged 
head. Polished and plated, it has the 
driving power of a standard machinist’s 
hammer of equal weight. 

(Vichek Tool Co., 3001 E. 87 St., 
Cleveland 4, Ohio.) 


TIRE TIP 


As much as 30% better traction on 
ice-covered slippery roads is given by a 
tire tread containing ordinary rock salt. 
Intended for recapping worn tires for 
safer Winter driving, this material con- 
sists of high quality tread stock into 
which thousands of pieces of rock salt 
have been mixed. As the tread wears 
down, the pieces of salt are released to 
form surface pores which grip the 


slightest road irregularity. While not 


designed to replace chains, its high 
performance on smooth, slippery sur- 
faces reduces the delay and expense in- 
volved in frequent mounting and dis- 
mounting chains for short distances. 
(U. S. Rubber Co., Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, New York 20, N. Y.) 
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ON THE BOOKSHELF 


A Mopern DicrTionary oF SYNONYMS 
AND AnTOoNyMs, by Charlton G. Laird 
(Publ.: Henry Holt & Co. New York, 
N. Y. Price: $4.95). 


Prepared by a University of Nevada 
English professor after years of research 
into the sources materials of modern 
literature and the living language of 


today, this completely new and authori- 
tative reference work is an almost essen- 
tial tool for business men, secretaries, 
students, Writers. The volume contains 
12,930 separate entries, listed alpha- - 
betically, each of which cites all pos- 
sible synonyms and antonyms, all re- 
lated words and phrases, and specific 


equivalents wherever they exist. 








HOOD NEWS about Long Distance 





hold the line. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Today, Long Distance calls go through in about two 
minutes on the average. Now and then there are delays, 
but we’re handling nine out of ten calls while you 


We’ve added many new circuits and switchboards and 
more are coming along. Our operators know their job. 


Our aim is to put your out-of-town calls through faster 
than ever before. And we’re working hard to do it. 
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to a crisp—but 
no loss to the owner! 


These are the ashes of National City 
Bank Travelers Checks destroyed in a 
fire. The owner received a prompt refund 
in full. 


It’s grand assurance to know that when 
you carry NCB Travelers Checks your 
funds are completely safe from loss or 
theft. 


They're as readily spendable as cash 
everywhere. Hotels, shops, rail, air and 
steamship lines know that NCB Travelers 
Checks, backed by The National City 
Bank of New York, protect them just as 
they do you. 


You sign NCB Travelers Checks once* 
when you buy them—and a second 
time** when you spend them. They are 
good until used. Cost only 75c per $100. 
In denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100. 


Ask for them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 





BACKED BY 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
First in World Wide Banking 


Mem ber Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Men of Achievement 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


tical use. It was here that Rick ac- 
quired the mechanical experience and 
know-how that was later to prove so 
valuable to him in the ground and air 
transportation fields. 

After his apprenticeship in the ma- 
chine shop, Eddie was ready to cast 
his eyes toward wider horizons. In 
1906 he talked his way into a job with 
Lee Frayer’s Frayer-Miller Automobile 
Co. Taking him under his wing, Frayer 
encouraged him to learn everything 
there was to know about the business 
of _manufacturing cars—from making 
carburetors right on through to the 
building of the entire engine. Then, 
late in 1907, Frayer moved on to the 
Columbus Buggy Co. as chief engineer, 
taking Eddie with him as experimental 
engineer, at the alluring salary of $20 a 
week. Incidentally, he was only 17 at 
the time. 

During this period with Frayer Ed- 
die also managed to squeeze in an 
ICS correspondence course in drafting 
and engineering. 

By the time he was 19 he had worked 
and talked his way up from a job as the 
company’s ace trouble-shooter in Texas, 
to salesman, to district agent, and, 
finally, branch manager. 

Then followed his spectacular achieve- 
ments as a top-flight automobile racer, 
to be interrupted by World War I, 
from which the Rickenbacker boy who 
had once lived on the wrong side of 
the tracks emerged as a national hero. 

After his ill-fated venture with the 
Rickenbacker, Eddie, still a racing en- 
thusiast, managed to raise enough 
money to buy a controlling interest in 
the Indianapolis Speedway. Meanwhile 
—since the Speedway was no money- 
maker—he accepted a position as sales 
manager for the LaSalle division of 
Cadillac Motors. 

As aviation had now become his 
chief interest, in typical Rickenbacker 
fashion he charged into the business 
with his usual zest for anything that 
offered slugging, two-fisted competition. 

He bought an interest in Florida Air- 
ways, and when General Motors be- 
came interested in Fokker Aircraft 
Corp., Eddie was transferred from La- 
Salle and made vice-president in charge 
of sales for Fokker, with headquarters 
in New York City. He joined Aviation 
Corp. of America in 1932, and then in 


1933 hooked up with North American © 


Aviation, Inc., a company whose posses- 
sions included Eastern Air Lines, a 
small, struggling outfit for which Rick 
foresaw great possibilities. 

Since 1934 Eastern has been Eddie’s 
“baby.” When he took over the line 
was a puny infant, operating in the 


30 


red. Today, thanks to his careful nus: 


ing, it has sprouted into a robust and 
financially sound young air giant. 

Most Americans probably think of 
Eddie Rickenbacker chiefly in connec- 
tion with his devil-may-care days as a 
racing driver and a flying ace or, more 
recently, his near-fatal 1942 air mis- 
sion to the Pacific, when he and six 
Army men spent 23 exhausting, nerve- 
shattering days drifting on rubber rafts 
in Japanese waters. 

His record as a business executive, 
less dramatic but little less spectacular, 
is not so well known. Perhaps the sim- 
plest way to sum it up is to take a 
glance at some significant CAB statis- 
tics, which reveal that for some years 
Eastern has been noted as the most 
economical and lowest cost operator 
among comparable U.S. domestic air 
carriers. 

No other line has even approached 
Rick's record. 

Much of Eastern’s success is due 
directly to Rickenbacker. No “front- 
office executive,” he watches over all 
his line’s operations like a hawk, insists 
on periodic detailed reports from every 
branch of the organization (he studies 
them meticulously), constantly ham- 
mers at his staff for ideas that will im- 
prove service and equipment and cut 
costs. 

Result: The line has never been in 
the red since Rick took over in 1934. 

Inevitably, he has been accused of 
building a one-man company. The 
charge is only partially founded on fact. 
While Rick undoubtedly bulks large in 
the enterprise, a great deal of credit is 
due to the high-powered management 
and engineering brains with which he 
has surrounded himself. 

Though Rick encourages and sin- 
cerely welcomes their advice, he makes 
all major decisions himself, even in- 
sists on personally okaying minor ex- 
penditures ($100 or more), and has 
more. than a finger in the hiring of all 
personnel, from grease-monkeys to vice- 
presidents. 

There are times when this passion for 
holding all the reins in his hands rubs 
some of his associates the wrong way, 
especially when he overrides their own 
opinions with a tongue that can be 
sharp and sarcastic. But most of them 
will tell you, after licking their wounds, 
that Rick’s judgment is usually right, 
though they occasionally accuse-him of 
being more than a little obstinate. 

He takes understandable pride in his 
judgment, though he insists modestly 
inat it’s simply a matter of weighing 
all the facts and then doing a little 
straight thinking. “Don’t know why the 
hell anyone can't do the same,” he says. 
“The trouble is, too many people don't 
want to use their brains. It takes work 
to think, and that hurts. So they don’t 
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think. And they end up with bad judg- 
ments, which lead to mistakes, which 
lead to penalties.” 

He paused for a minute, reflectively. 

“I guess that’s one of my weaknes- 
ses,” he went on, “lack of patience with 
drones—people who don't think, and 
who only do what they have to. 

“There’s nothing wrong with this 
country—or any country—that thought 
and work won't cure. Wealth is in 
productive manpower hours, and noth- 
ing else. Destroy that and we'll all 
wind up in the gutter. 

“You ask whether this country is 
heading toward Socialism,” he contin- 
ued. “Well, I'll tell you this: if we con- 
tinue with this _ sit-on-your-fanny, 
wanting-something-for-nothing attitude 
—and if we continue with top-heavy 
bureaucracy—we’re sure as hell headed 
for Socialism, or dictatorship. e 

“My philosophy is simply to thi 
Pac deuah a then follow through 
with action. And that means work. 
They talk about lack of opportunity to- 
day. Why, there’s a million times more 
opportunity than when I was a boy. 
The world is full of it: transportation, 
for example—any form of transportation 
—offers unlimited opportunities. Then 
there are radio, television, plastics, elec- 
tronics, atomic energy. They say this 
is an old man’s world? No. It’s the in- 
telligent man’s world.” 

This led to discussing education, and 
its failure to do the job that Rick in- 
sists it can, and should, do. 

“The whole system needs overhaul- 
ing,” he contends. “We're abusing the 
youth of the country—the very ones 
we're counting on to keep America 
great. I say: ‘Make a capitalist out of 
every teacher and we'll have a school 
system that can inspire our young and 
build a greater America. Continue the 
way were going and it’s just pouring 
money down the rat-hole.’ Why, damn 
it-how the devil can you expect to 
keep some of these teachers from hand- 
ing out Socialistic ideas unless you raise 
their living standards? 

“We've got to keep up the standard 
of living for all of us. And we won't do 
it by depleting our own resources. 
Sure, I’m in favor of helping Europe— 
but they’ve got to help themselves too. 
We can’t do it all. I'm violently op- 
posed to taxing ourselves into poverty 
to lift the poverty-stricken peoples of 
the world. 

“The American business man is being 
taxed out of his shoes—why, I can’t save 
a nickel today. It’s all wrong. I don’t 
know why people can't see it. 

“Sometimes I get a little discouraged 
—I've been a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness for a long time. But then I think 
of what a great counjry this is and I 


keep hollering—and I won't stop. I love 


this country. Where else in the world 
could a kid like me do what I’ve done? 

“But times have changed. My own 
boys can’t do the same thing today. 
Why? Because there are a lot of damn 
fool nitwits who keep chopping away 
at our liberties—that’s why.” 

Asked about the United Nations, 
Rickenbacker admits to having little 
hope for it as a potent force for world 

ace. 

“The world’s divided into two camps. 
Unless we put Germany back on her 
feet—to act as a buffer—war with Rus- 
sia is inevitable. The only thing that 
can stop it is revolution in Russia.” 

This is the reason for his strong con- 
viction that the United States will be 
making a huge blunder if it doesn’t 
keep prepared. . 

“We can avoid war,” he feels, “but 
only if we can convince Russia that all 
our air power chips are blue.” 

Quite naturally, he foresees a great 
future for aviation. 

The next 30 years, he believes, will 
witness tremendous advances: jet 
planes that zoom at 1,000 to 1,500- 
mile-an-hour speeds, mass air transpor- 
tation (though lack of airports will 
probably hold this up for 10 to 15 
years), all-weather flying (in three to 
five years), greatly increased safety, and 
—many years away—atomic-powered 

lanes. 

Rickenbacker has no hobbies, except 
his business, though he does indulge in 
an occasional game of golf (“I'm not 
too good,” he says) and a little fish- 
ing. He also reads little, except for 
magazines and newspapers (he devours 
six papers a day, because “a man’s got 
to keep abreast of things”). He hasn't 
read a novel in years, though he hopes 
to find time for a little fiction “some 
day,” and is currently building up his 
library. 

Basically, however, Eddie Ricken- 
backer is, despite a past packed with 
action and excitement, a more or less 
typical American business man, who 
lives for his job, and plugs long hours 
ae his company the best in its 

eld. 








From the popular “Men of 
Achievement” series, B. C. 
Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. 
has just compiled, in one hand- 
somely bound illustrated vol- 
ume, “The Life Stories of 
America’s 50 Foremost Business 
Leaders.” Return this announce- 
ment with $5 for your copy. 
Address B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., Inc., 120 5th 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 











The services of this in- 


dustrial engineer, or one 
of equal skill, are avail- 
able without cost or 
obligation to help you 
develop economic stu- 
dies of Alabama if you 
are considering the es- 
tablishment of a plant 
in the South. Write In- 
dustrial Development 
Department, Alabama 
Power Company, Bir- 
mingham 2, Alabama. 
All correspondence and 


discussions confidential. 


















How To Invest With Greater Certainty — 
Better Results Through the New... 


FORBES STOCK MARKET COURSE 


Prepared by a Corps of Market Experts, Successful Traders, Trained Researchers and Investment 
Counselors Under Supervision of a 31-Year-Old Business and Financial Publisher! 


Produced Under the Direction of B. C. FORBES, Publisher of Forbes Magazine, 
and JOSEPH D. GOODMAN, Member of the New York Stock Exchange 


Special introductory Offer Saves You from $15 to $23.50 for a Short Time! 


}HRRE. at last, is an accelerated but thorough course 
for: Every Investor and Investment Advisor, Profes- 
sional Traders, Customers’ Brokers, Managers of Invest- 
ment Funds, Students. 


Written by experts in simple, understandable language. 
Takes you through the entire techniques and practice of 
analyzing and interpreting the innumerable factors that 
influence stock prices. Explains the whole modus oper- 
andi of trading. 


FORBES Stock Market Course, the first completely new 
one since the advent of the SEC, provides the most 
modern and practical curriculum of its kind available 
today. Included are the latest sound methods employed 


by wealthy- market operators and renowned market 
advisors. Teaches you the scientific forecasting, charting 
and financial diagnosis developed over recent years. 
Your progress will be guided through periodic 
examinations. j 


Think of being able to improve your knowledge and skill 
so vastly that you can: 


1. Reach correct market decisions quickly and detect 
market tops and bottoms in advance of less well- 
informed investors. 


2. Or be much more valuable to those you serve. 


The FORBES Stock Market Course is divided into 14 Sections, should take 4 to 6 months to complete. Below we sum- 
marize but two of the 14 Sections to illustrate the breadth and value of this remarkable course. 





Section One: 


CAPITAL BUILDING THROUGH STOCK TRADING 
1. Objective of the Course 
Il. Role of the Stock Market in Bullding Capital 
111. Profits in Stocks vs. Other Profits 
1V. Principles Followed by Suecessful Investors 
{. Two Basic Principles to Aveid Disaster 
Vv. How to Set Up Your Investment Program 
1. Three Steps to Taking Personal aay 
2. Two Basic Principles for Every Investor 
3. Importance of Outright i A 
Vi. The Principle of Diversification 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL TO SECTION ONE: 


1. Your Financial Inventory Guide 
1. Copyright 4-page folder for your own private, exclusive use 
tl. Review and Quiz 
ill. Lesson Exercises 
1. Getting Acquainted with Your 7 Page 
a) What Financial News to Stu 
b) Financial Keys to Watch 
2. Chart Assignment 











Section Six: 


INTERPRETING THE MARKET'S ACTION 


1. “The Market Is Always Telling a Story’’ 
1. Interpreting Market Conditions 


Il. Technical Measurements of the Market 
i. vow 6 Important Indicators of Market Trends 


it. be a of Trading 
Importance as Market Indicator 


IV. a to Interpret High Volume When Bullish—Bearish 
Vv. How to Interpret Low Volume When Bullish—Bearish 
Vi. How to Interpret ‘ ‘Breadth of the Market" 
1. Difference ~->4 “Breadth”’ and “Volume” 
2. What to Watch and Record from Daily parent Quotations 
3. Three Guiding Principles for Interpretat 
Vil. Charoes in the Major Trend—How to Detect ions from Bear 
to Bull Cycle 
Vill. Shift from Bear to Bull Cycle 
1. Eight Basie Signals to Wateh 
1X. How to Detect Major Market ‘‘Tops’’ 


1. Importance of Detecting End of Bull Market 
2. Fourteen Signs Indicating End of Bull Market 











A Turning-Point In Your Fortunes 


What you learn from just one section and apply to the Stock Market 
may be a turning-point in your fortunes . . . the starting of many 
successful transactions. 


Regular price: $100. Special initial introductory price: $76.50 cash 
for complete course, or $85 if paid in installments. (No com- 
parable course has ever sold for less than several times this price.) 
As this offer is subject to withdrawal without notice, we suggest you 
enroll immediately. You profitably begin to apply some of its prin- 
ciples at once. Remember—FORBES Stock Market Course, which 
has long been in preparation, has been brought right up to the 
minute. Enroll today. Save from $15 to $23.50 for a short time only! 





Enroll Now—Fill in and Mail | Coupon Below 


FORBES Stock Market Course EE ee 

B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 

120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

Enroll me for your complete Stock , $y soepnee. Enclosed is: 

() $76.50 Remittance in . Or OD $25 a ayment. I will 

pay. ° +4 ly installments 
f $20 each—total $85. 

(On N. Y. C. orders please add 2% for Sales Tax) 


DRED - -nheedaivah phases bb pebd spss hasebs Shu ehs sb abebcaetwanineste accede 


16-1 
(Please make checks payable to B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc.) 
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Outlook Here, In Britain 


This is the final in a series of ar- 
ticles on British conditions, writ- 
ten by Fores Editor-in-Chief, 
after on-the-spot investigations. 


THE STERN FACTS of economic life 
are tardily being driven home 
to Britain’s all-powerful labor 
unions. 

Result: Bitter disillusionment, 
but dour acquiescence. 

Not only the Labor Govern- 
ment’s economic czar, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but foremost union lead- 
ers are now offering British work- 
men nothing more able than 
still harder work, — ceilings 
imposed on wages, continued 
“austere” living conditions—nau- 
seating pills for millions who 
voted the Labor Government in- 
to office in rosy confidence that 
Utopia would thus be ushered in 
for them and all fellow-workers. 

At the recent annual conven- 
tion of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, a body infinitely more pow- 
erful than our own AFL and CIO 
combined—indeed, the fate of the 
Labor Government reposes in its 








NO DEFINITE CHANGE 
IN VIEW 


No DEFINITE change during the 
fourth quarter is in view now. 

War, which is a possibility but 
which I do not regard as a prob- 
ability, would violently upset all 
present calculations. 

Without war, the prospect is 
for continued high employment; 
but mild recession in trade may 
be experienced, since consumers, 
especially of luxury goods, have 
begun to rebel against high 
prices. 

Real estate inflated values are 
due for softening before long. 

A Republican victory should 
prove a stock market tonic. Many 
common shares of meritorious 
companies are selling at abnor- 
mally low quotations when meas- 
ured by earnings and by divi- 
dends. So are numbers of 
preferreds. 

Money rates may become 
slightly, but not sharply firmer. 

Caution is urged in expanding 
inventories. 


The big winner in a poker 
game proverbially never is popu- 
lar. Britons regard the United 
States as the big winner in the 
two World Wars, their own coun- 
try as a terrifically heavy loser. 

Our stupendous war produc- 
tion, our dazzling industrial lead- 
ership, our unmatched wealth and 
resources, our unrivaled stand- 
ards of living have engendered 
jealousies, might even be said to 
have incited Britons to demon- 
strate unduly ostentatiously that 
they have not succumbed to any 
inferiority complex. 

“We are poor—but we are 
proud.” 

It is galling to Britain—which 
for generations could rightfully ~ 
sing “Britannia Rules the Waves” 
—to have found it inescapably 
necessary to approach Uncle Sam 
for a gigantic ultra-easy-term loan, 
and now to accept billions of gift 
dollars through the Marshall 
Plan. 

Sharp limelight on Britain’s 
brittle attitude towards us was 
flashed when it was proposed that 
a small group of outstanding 
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hands—rejected a motion to im- 


American industrialists visit the 





pose statutory control of divi- 


United Kingdom to survey plants, 





dends and profits, while swallow- 
ing wage stabilization. 


Union members have had it drummed into them by: 


the Government that they can no longer look for 
largesse by soaking the (now non-existing) rich. 

Bluntly, “work or starve” is the Governmental de- 
cree. 


NATIONALIZATION STILL POPULAR 


Yet the fact is that were a general election held 
today, or in the near future, the strong probability 
is that a Labor Government would be chosen. 

Notwithstanding that nationalization has utterly 
failed to function as was fondly hoped by its advo- 
cates, that almost all the high managerial posts are 
still filled by non-unionists, and that the unions have 
little or no say in running the Government-controlled 
coal and railway industries, the majority of organized 
voters seemingly favor further nationalization. 

Steel was long ago singled out as the next target. 
But the fruits of nationalization to date have been so 
disappointing, and such opposition has erupted, that 
Socialist Cabinet Ministers are increasingly inclined 


to go slowly along this path. 


machinery, production methods, 
etc., with the object of making 
suggestions for improvements. 

What a hubbub, hullaballoo was unleashed! 

Since when did British business men need tutelage 
from Yankees? Didn’t Britain many years ago manu- 
facture what was then and still is the very finest 
automobile in the world? Where but in Britain could 
the Queen Mary and the Queen Elizabeth have been 
built? What of Sheffield’s unapproached cutlery? 
What of Britain’s famous china? What of Britain’s 
world-renowned textiles, tweeds, woolens, Bond 
Street’s men’s suits? 

Such psychology may be criticized here; but in one 
sense is it not admirable? “Poor—but proud.” John 
Bull is determined to prove he isn’t downhearted, 
isn’t licked! 


¢ 
PROGRESS BEING RECORDED 


Latest official statistics reveal some economic, finan- 
cial progress. 
Exports now exceed the “target” of 140% of 1938. 
“Invisibles” this year better than balance, contrasted 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 











Amer Airlines Manufacturers Trust 
Amer Locomotive Marine Midland 
Amer Pow & Lt Montgomery Ward 
Amer Radiator National Distillers 
Anaconda Copper N Y Central RR 
Armour & Co North American Co 
Atch Top & SF Northern Pac Ry 
Bethiehem Stee! Ohio Oil 
Borg-Warner Paramount Pict 
Canadian Pacific Pennsylvania R R 
Celanese Corp Pepsi-Cola 

Chase Nati Bank Phelps Dodge 
Chrysler Corp Radio Corp 
Colgate-Palm-Peet Sears Roebuck 
Commonwith Edison Socony Vacuum 


Commonwith & Sou Southern Pacific 


Congoleum-Nairn Southern Railway 
Crane Co Standard Brands 
duPont de Nemours Standard Oil (Cal) 
Electric Bd & Sh Standard Oil (N J) 
General Electric Texas Company 
General Motors Union Pacific R R 
Great Northern Ry United Aircraft 
Kennecott Copper U S Stee! 

; Woolworth Co (F W) 


F YOU OWN any of these stocks, 
or have been planning an early sale 
or purchase, you may want to have 
the latest Merrill Lynch “Stock Ap- 
praisals” on them—some time soon. 


Each of these “Appraisals” gives 
you digestible details on operations, 
standing, earnings, outlook for an 
individual company . . . summarizes 
vital facts needed for sound invest- 
ment decisions—and will be sent to 


you without charge. 


Just check the list and let us 
know those you'd like* — 





Department T-42 


Merritt LYNCH, 





¥ 


Puerce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 


A * When we offered similar studies 
before, we were gratified by the m- 
sponse, except that— well, it was a 
little too enthusiastic in a few cases. 
Some people asked for the whole set. 
We'd appreciate it if you held requests 
down to those companies — maybe a 
half dozen or so—in which you are 
seriously interested. 
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Stock Trading f 





by JOSEPH MINDELL 


GUIDE POSTS TO WALL ST. 


Gaps 


A GAP IS AN OPEN space on a stock 
chart between one day’s price range 
and the next; that is, a range of price 
where no shares changed hands. Gaps 
are fairly frequent, and they attracted 
attention in the earliest days of chart 
study. Early observers tried to ascer- 
tain their significance and formulate 
forecasting rules from them. 

The Gap is not a major piece of 
stock market evidence. Too much is 
often claimed for it as a forecasting 
tool. It has confirmatory value, rein- 
forcing or corroborating other market 
indications. 

When a Gap occurs in a thinly 
traded stock, or as a result of going ex- 
dividend, there is no special significance 
at all. But when the Gap expresses a 
decided intensification or change in 
trading sentiment, resulting from an 
overnight increase in the supply or de- 
mand for a stock, it is significant. Such 
Gaps are most frequent on Mondays 
and after holidays, because the longer 
time spans allow for marked changes 
or intensifications of opinion. As a re- 
sult, bunched orders in the opening 
hour bring about the predominance of 
buy or sell orders that. produce the 
Gaps. 

Since they represent overnight 
changes in sentiment, Gaps appear more 
frequently in daily stock charts than in 
weekly or monthly charts. They occur 
in weekly or monthly charts only by 
coincidence of the relation between 
the period plotted and the day of the 
Gap. 

tt must be realized ‘that the over- 
whelming majority of Gaps which ap- 
~ at market openings are closed be- 
ore the day is over. The popular 
chartist axiom that a Gap must be 
closed before prices can move on, is 
simply false. Many of the Gaps that 
appeared in the Fall of 1929 haven't 
yet been closed, and 19 years have 
passed! 

Furthermore, the usefulness of Gaps 
has been impaired by the thin markets 
of recent years, when for months at a 
time Gaps are simply normal for many 
stocks. Gaps are always of only slight 
importance in inactively traded stocks, 
or in stocks where they are frequent— 
except when “7 are exceptionally 
wide. However, when a stock which is 


S4 


normally characterized by Gaps be- 
comes tighter for a period, and. then 
develops a Gap again, that has more 
signifieance. 

There are four different types of 


Gaps: (1) the Common Gap; (2) the’ 


Breakaway Gap; (3) the Continuation 
Gap; (4) the Exhaustion Gap: 

1. The Common Gap. The Common 
Gap usually occurs within broad price 
areas. It occurs on low volume. Usually 
it is covered within a few days. After 
the Common Gap is covered, the pre- 
vious trend is resumed, so this type of 
Gap has no forecasting significance. 

2. The Breakaway Gap. The Break- 
away Gap occurs out of areas of price 
congestion. It is accompanied by high 
volume, and it indicates great pressure. 
It has added significance when the 
price closes far away from the Gap on 
the line of the day’s price range. If 
Breakaway Gaps are simultaneously 
occurring in the other stocks of the 
industrial group, this is added confirma- 
tion. 

8. The Continuation Gap. This is a 
Gap that occurs within a price move. 
Sometimes a whole series of such Gaps 
occur in exceptionally violent moves. 
Some chartists try to forecast measure- 
ments of moves from these Gaps, but 
this cannot be done with any precision 
or dependability. 

4. The Exhaustion Gap. The Ex- 
haustion Gap represents the culmination 
of an excited violent move, and its im- 
pending reversal. It is more frequent 
on rises than on declines. It is the rarest 
type of Gap. It is made on exception- 
ally high volume and is closed in a few 
days. 

The Gap is a piece of stock market 
evidence which cannot be used de- 
pendably by itself. Reinforced by other 
market evidence, some Gaps punctuate 
other signs of reversal. 





To meet the. demands of Forses 
readers, all of the material in Mr. 
Mindell’s “Guide Posts to Wall St.” 
since its inception in April, 1946, 
along with charts and much supple- 
mentary data, has been published in 
a $20-page book titled “The Stock 
Market—A Basic Guide for In- 
vestors.” Price: $5. 
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Informative Reading 





Fe til 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide in- 
terest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 











ror ll 


523. OPPORTUNITIES IN THE AUTOMO- 
mivE Business: Very instructive booklet 
outlining chances for young men in this 
field urges more vocational school students 
to become auto mechanics as basic training 
for profitable careers. 


524. 29 Gaps 1n Your Brivce To SE- 
curiry: Modern insurance “fables,” pre- 
sented in an amusing and educational man- 
ner. Points out that there need not be 
gaps in any personal or business insurance 
protection, that the fact that there are 
gaps is not due to a lack of available insur- 
ance coverage but rather to the failure to 
take full advantage of an up-to-date com- 
prehensive insurance program. 

525. VeNTuRE CAPITAL AND AN ADVEN- 
Turous Inpustry: A very cogent presenta- 
tion of the dangers inherent in the present 
difficulty of American business to secure an 
adequate amount of capital funds to pay 
for expansion, replacement and obsoles- 
cence. 


526. Te WATER AssociaATED—AN AMER- 
IcAN Saca: A stirring recital of the growth 
of an oil company that is typical of the 
many units making up an industry which 
has done so much to further the progress 
and growth of the American economy. En- 
tertaining as well as informative reading. 


B. C. Forbes’ Forecast 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


with a deficit of nearly $800,000,000 
last year. 


Britain’s provisional deficit was more 
than halved in the first half of this year 
compared with last year. 

Somewhat more coal is being mined 
and exported. . 

Labor, it is officially reported, is ex- 
hibiting more willingness to co-operate 
with management to augment produc- 
tion. 

Reports Harold Wilson, Board of 
Trade President: “The really important 
achievement in the last twelve months 
has been the success of the export 
drive.” 

I hope, but am by no means confi- 
dent, that Governmental optimism will 
be fulfilled ultimately by events.—B. C. 
ForBEs. 








BLIND MAN’S BUFF 


-A COSTLY GAME 


Choosing stocks and bonds at:random or without sea- 
soned knowledge can prove a costly business... 


Today, more and more people are turning to Invest- 
ment Companies:—because the investment of other 
peoples’ funds is their business; because the shares of 
these companies represent a cross-section of carefully 
chosen securities; because seasoned judgment guides 
their operation. 


If you are interested im investing 
in skilled minds as well as securities 
write for this free pamphlet now: 





“Solving your investment problems”. This 
helpful, factual pamphlet fully explains the 
Investment Company idea and presents a com- 
plete summary of our 328 page authoritative 
manual: INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


Write for pamphlet F-1 
INVESTMENT COMPANIES 1948 EDITION is available at $15 per 


copy or may be inspected at the offices of many local investment 
firms, at local banks, public libraries or Better Business Bureaus 


ARTHUR WIESENBERGER & CO. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE * NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


61 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





MINERALS & ational 


f€orPQORATION 
General Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
September 9, 1948, as follows : 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
26th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 
$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40) per share. 

Both dividends are payable September 30, 
1948, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 20, 1948. 
Checks will be mailed by the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 
* 


Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate . Potash . Fertilizer . Chemicals , 











Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on September 3, 
1948 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 25c per share 
and is payable October 1, 1948 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 16, 1948. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable October 1, 1948 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 16, 1948. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
September 3, 1948. 





























DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting thereof held 
on August 31, 1948 declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of $0.15 per share on 
the Common Stock; both pay- 
able October 1, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on September 15, 1948. 
Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Ws. J. WILLIAMs, 2 BS 
V. Pres. & mpnster a 
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by W. C. HANSON 


Profit Potentials in 
Tobacco Stocks 


CERTAIN TOBACCO STOCKs offer interest- 
ing profit opportunities at this time. 
One reason for this is because the group 
has long been lagging behind the rest 
of the stock market. Not only did to- 
bacco shares have a very sharp decline 
from their 1945-1946 highs, ‘but they 
failed to participate in the recovery 
from the 1946-1947 lows enjoyed by 
many other stock groups. But, in the 
last few months, market action of the 
group has improved, showing gradual 
gains on increasing buying volume. It 
would appear, therefore, that invest- 


_—- 


its are to be found in the cigarette end 
of the business. 

From an investment standpoint, this 
group has some interesting characteris- 
tics. For one thing, it has a greater de- 
gree of earnings stability than most 
processing industries. That is, its earm- 
ings do not vary as sharply as in the 
case of the so-called “cyclical” lines of 
business, such as steel, machinery, rail 
equipment, etc. Being based on en- 
trenched consumer habit, cigarette sales 
hold up relatively well even in bad 
times. Moreover, the price of leaf to- 








CIGARETTE STOCKS SELLING WELL BELOW 
1945 HIGHS DESPITE RISING EARNINGS 


7——Earnings and Dividend Summary—~ Price 
—Data Per Share Of Common Stock— Range 
1946 1947 1948 Est. 1945-48to Recent 
Earn. Div. Earn. Div. Earn. Div. Date Price 
American Tobacco 
ae $5.96 $3.25 $5.70 $3.50 $5.90 $3.50 100%-54% 62 
Liggett & Myers.. 5.39 4.00 683 4.50 7.25 4.50 1034-82 89 
P. Lorillard Co... 1.26 1.00 2.15 150 225-250 150 982%-17% 21 
Philip Morris & 
Pt chmbiheds 2.05 1.50 2.60 1.75 4.50-5.00 1.75 74 -25% 85 
Reynolds Tobacco 2.62 1.75 3.04 2.00 3.50 2.00 50%-35% 38 





*Tentative estimates, subject to possible revision. tEarnings are for fiscal year end- 
ing following March $1. Dividends reported for calendar year indicated. 








ment interest in tobacco shares is re- 
viving, and that the group has “turned 
the corner” toward better times again. 
To some extent, new buying has been 
aided by recent price boosts for lead- 
ing cigarette brands. 

Also to keep in mind is that tobacco 
shares are a fairly good hedge against 
both wars and depressions, in case 
youre worried about either. (Frankly, 
I don’t expect either development at 
this time.) Tobacco stocks have long 
been noted for their “defensive” charac- 
teristics, because their earning power 
stands up quite well during times of 
business recession, and they also do 
comparatively well during wars, chiefly 
because cigarettes are used in huge 
quantities by the armed services. 

We should emphasize, though, that 
we're interested only in stocks of the 
cigarette manufacturers. The cigar and 
snuff makers offer little appeal here; 
moreover, most of the growth and prof- 


bacco (chief raw material in cigarette 
making) tends to drop along with 
other commodity prices during such 
periods, which aids profit margins. All 
of which contributes to good earning 
power, year in and year out, for most 
cigarette companies, with well main- 
tained dividends the result. 

Recent earnings trends of certain 
specific companies make interesting 
reading. One of these is Philip Morris, 
which sold as high as 74 in the last 
bull market, but which declined stead- 
ily from that point to a low of 25 ear- 
lier this year. From that level, it has 
been showing gradual recovery, and at 
its present price of about 35 it is selling 
for less than half of its peak price of 
two years ago. Having successfully in- 
vaded the keenly competitive cigarette 
market in the early 1930s, Morris sales 
have been steadily rising since then, 
and should set a new record ‘of about 
$200 million this year. Profits should 
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also rise to a new peak of $4.50-$5 per 
share, compared with $2.60 in 1947. 
This should enable an increase in divi- 
dends over the $1.75 declared last year. 

A comparatively low-priced issue 


worth noting at this time is P. Lorillard 


_Co., now selling around 21, compared 


with a 1945 top of 32%. Known chiefly 
as the maker of “Old Golds” (though 
it produces pipe tobacco, cigars and 
other cigarette brands besides) this 
company has been improving its com- 
petitive position in the industry. Sales 
have been steadily expanding, and 
profits, here, too, should increase over 
the $2.15 per share realized last year. 

Of course, no discussion of the in- 
dustry could be attempted without ref- 
erence to American Tobacco, dominant 
unit in the field. With a long-established 
profit and dividend record, the stock is 
of investment caliber, and, at its cur- 
rent price of about 62, it is attractive 
for income and long-range appreciation. 

Other representative stocks in the 
industry which also merit the investor's 
consideration are Liggett & Myers and 
Reynolds Tobacco. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Harlow H. Curtice, elected executive 
vice-president in charge of all general 
staff activities of General Motors Corp.; 
William F. Huf- 
stader, elected 
vice-president in 
charge of distribu- 
tion; Ivan L. 
Wiles, vice-presi- 
dent and general 
manager of the 
Buick division; 

-_ L. C. Goad, vice- 
H. C. CURTICE resident in 
charge of the body and assembly divi- 
sion group; John J. Cronin, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Fisher 
Body division. 

Raymond R. Rausch, elected vice- 
president of General Electric Co. 

Donald Hamilton McLaughlin, elect- 
ed a director of International Nickel 
Co., of Canada, Ltd. 

Ned E. Depinet, elected president of 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. 

George L. Best, named vice-presi- 
dent in charge of finance of Western 
Electric Co. 

Dr. E. E. Dreger, elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of research and de- 
ee of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 

0. 


Walter S. McLucas, chairman of the 
National Bank of Detroit, elected a 
director of Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Carl Burton Robbins, elected presi- 
dent and a director of General Ply- 
wood Corp. 
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READERS SAY 


HOUSING 


Your editorial on “Why Housing Aid” 
was read very thoroughly. Your explanation 
thereof is amazing. 

What I cannot understand is how it is 
that you agree with the demagogues that 
the sort of action taken to date will be of 
any help whatsoever. .. . 

What the Government and everyone else 
should do is obvious enough: (1) Take 
those steps which will improve efficiency 
in operation, more production per man per 
hour and per day of all those engaged in 
the production of building materials and 
all those engaged in using these materials; 
(2) eliminate or cut down on the shipment 
of materials out of this country which are 
badly needed here; (3) instead of bring- 
ing in immigrants, whether displaced per- 
sons or not, which will only increase the 
housing pressure, put a ban upon immigra- 
tion until American people first are housed 
properly; (4) let the Government take 
such steps which will eliminate feather- 
bedding in the building trade unions, etc. 

—ALAN K. Do..iver, Wilmington, Del. 


Please permit me to join your “reader” 
in disapproving your editorial, “Why Gov- 
ernmental Housing Aid?” Those who say 
“I’m against the further encroachment by 
the Government into the realm of private 
enterprise, BUT . . . ” are the real danger 
to the American way of life. We could. get 
back to the American life if it wasn’t for 
you “BUTS,” who profess to be our 
friends.—B. B. WHEELER, Muskogee, Okla. 


BRITAIN’S TROUBLES 


I notice that B. C. Forbes once more 
blames the British Labour Government for 
all of Britain’s woes. Does he think a Con- 
servative Government could make the 
British worker produce more? Does he 
think the Labour Party started the war, 
and disposed of many of Britain’s foreign 
investments? 

He says Britain is practically bankrupt. 
Wasn’t that how the present government 
received it? 

Your “Two-Line Editorial” says: “Brit- 
ain is doing better.” I suppose that is in 
spite of their present governing body. 

—JouNn STEVENSON, New Britain, Conn. 


PROFITABLE 


I want to take the opportunity to tell 
you that I am very pleased with Forses. 
For several years it has brought me most 
constructive reading and stock market ad- 
vice on which I have profited. Mr. Good- 
man and Mr. Comer are tops in my book, 
and I want to thank them for their sound 
predictions. They have called the shots 
quite consistently. 

I also must add that I get a kick out of 
Mr. Forbes’ editorials, especially the politi- 
cal ones. I hope we get a change from the 
present administration — even if “Dear 
Harry” is a native Missourian.—GrorceE D. 
Martin, Macon, Mo. 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥. 


ype Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.18% per 
share, payable October 1, 1948 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 17, 1948. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 = share, 
payable October 1, 1948 to holders of 
record at the close of business Sep- 
tember 17, 1948. 7 
COMMON STOCK 

60 cents per share, payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1948 to holders of record 
at the close of business September 17, 
1948, 

R. O. GILBERT 

Secretary 

September 7, 1948 
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Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 


PREFERRED 
DIVIDEND 


An initial quarterly dividend of 
144% (25¢ per share) has been 
declared this day on the outstand- 
ing 5% Cumulative Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock of Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories, Inc. for the period 
commencing July 1, 1948 and end- 
ing September 30, 1948. payable 
on October I, 1948 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
on September 15, 1948. 
PAUL RAIBOURN 
Treasurer 
September 8, 1948 

















THE COLUMBIA 

GAS SYSTEM, INC. 

The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 


Common Stock—No. 55 and No. 56 
Reocutar QuarTERLy 
Extra 

ToTaL 


15¢ per share 
eehetihaadacadeeins 15¢ per share 
eeicewns Cane daue 30¢ per share 


payable on November 15, 1948, to holders of 
record at close of business October 5, 1948. 


Dare Parker 


September 9, 1948 Secretary 
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This advertisement was written Sept. 14 for 
insertion in October 1 issue of FORBES 


FRESH ADVANC 
AHEAD? 


Certain factors are shaping up in our 
projection studies which, according 
to historical precedent, have coin- 
cided with sharp moves in the stock 
market. 


2 2 


The time of inception of these cur- 
rent indicators should prove of great 
value to investors and traders at this 
important juncture. 


New readers only may have the 
above timely analysis, name of a 
low-priced stock selling well under 
5 times prospective 1948 earnings, 
plus current and next 4 Bulletins 


for only $3 1 


Those who act promptly will also 
receive a copy of our Short Interest 
Barometer with its latest forecast of 
the market’s probable trend over the 
coming weeks. (This technical de- 
vice gave sell signals in late May 
and again in June.) 


ee 


Regular Term Suabsacription Rates: 


Six months’ service 


One year’s service............ $100 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-101 Springfield 3, Mass. 
2) 2) 2 


OO 
000 0) 0 
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Octob ee Rea 
Oxartery 50060 7 weed One 
CYCLI-GRAPHS 


of leading stocks 
with 12-year cov- 
erage of Earn- 
ings, Dividends 
and Monthly 
Price Ranges up 
to date through 
September 30. 
2-FOR-1 OFFER: Send $4 to 
Dept. FM-101 NOW for this Folio, 
together with October issue of 
303 SECURITY CHARTS [a regular 
combined $7.00 value). 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
14t Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

















JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 77 
A dividend of Thirty- 
Seven and One-Half 
Cents ($0.375) per share 
on the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. will 
be paid October 30.1948. to stockholders 
of record October 9, 1948, as shown on 
the books of the Company. 

Ottemwa, lewa. George A. Morrell, Vice Pres. & Treas. 
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by HARRY D. COMER 


Rails Show Strength 
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FUTURE INTEREST RATES and goverm- 
ment policy in the bond market are 
assuming increased importance to in- 
vestors. Question is “How long will 
Federal Reserve continue to support 
long-term Treasury 24% bonds at just 
above par?” 

In management of our enormous na- 
tional debt, the monetary authorities 
have become more or less committed 
to maintenance of artificially low inter- 
est rates. 

Some economic observers believe 
that removal of these “pegs” would 
usher in a general deflation of the 
economy. 

There are some rather strong argu- 
ments against such a belief, however. 
Among these are: (1) Farm commodity 
prices stand at or near “support” points. 
(2) Demand for industrial products is 
so great that their prices are still point- 
ing upward. (3) Increased govern- 
mental expenditures for armaments are 
likely in 1949. (4) Building boom pro- 
vides strong support to general activity. 
(5) Ditto for Automobiles and Steel. 

Devaluation of pound sterling may 
come early next year. Should help Euro- 
pean trade and improve operation of 
Marshall Plan. 

Railroad stocks continue their above- 
average performance. 

Dow-Jones railroad group recently 
reached a high closing level of 63.12, 
or very near the 1948 top of 64.95 reg- 
istered in mid-July. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, an 
outstanding feature, surpassed its Sum- 


38 


mer top and crossed 120, virtually 
duplicating the post-war high of 121 
recorded in 1946. 

Buoyancy in railroad section is a fa- 
vorable technical feature, as that greup 
frequently is a barometer of the general 
market's condition. 

As a group, Dow-Jones Industrials 
still hold at levels near the mid-point 
of their narrow range of last two years. 
Such near-stability in the averages 
hides rather than reveals the healthy 
readjustment which has occurred among 
various individual stocks. The longer 
the “base area” begun in September, 
1946, is extended, the greater will be 
the extent of the next major swing. 

This writer believes that the next 
major trend in average stock prices will 
be upward. 

In his opinion, the market has al- 
ready made allowance for, or has wor- 
ried about, many unfavorable events 
which may not happen. 

Among these are an early downswing 
in the business cycle, large-scale unem- 
ployment, sharply lower corporate earn- 
ings, dividend reductions, widespread 
deflation of the commodity price-level, 
war with Russia. 

On the other hand, the market has 
not yet made adequate allowance for a 
highly favorable event which is prac- 
tically certain to occur—a Republican 
victory in November. 

Stocks appearing in superior market 
position now: U. S. Steel, General Mo- 
tors, Standard Oil (N.J.), Pure Oil, 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


~ Forbes 
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October 1, 1948 


FROM TIME TO TIME many readers 
throughout the nation send letters to 
me, containing lists of stocks and asking 
for comment thereon. 

During recent years many stocks 

have followed different patterns. Some 
have declined a great deal and are in a 
buying zone. Many others are quite 
high. 
“Inquities have been received con- 
cerning the following stocks, which I 
believe have passed their peaks, and 
will trend downward for the next year 
or two. 

Hence, my advice is to sell them. 

Abbott Laboratories is a well-known 
drug concern. The, stock was split 3 for 
1 in 1936, and 2 for 1 in 1946. Allow- 
ing for the split, the present price of 
67 compares with around 20 in 1942. 
Earnings are good at present, but I do 
not believe they will be maintained at 
present rates. 

Archer Daniels is a linseed oil con- 
cern. Allowing for the 3 for 1 split in 
1945, the present price of 28 compares 
with 5 to 10 between 1938 and 1940. 
I think it is high enough. 

Barnsdall Oil has risen since 1942 
from 7 to 44. At 39, it seems quite 
high. 

Best Foods has risen from 5 in 1942 
to 37 early this year. It is now 32. 
Earnings before the boom were medi- 
ocre. I think the stock is too high. 

Celanese is a leader in the rayon 
field, but I believe the rise from 6 in 
1942 to present levels, in the 30s, was 
plenty. 

Consolidated Mining (on the New 
York Curb) has advanced from 18 in 
1940 to a little above 100. Don’t be- 
lieve the price can be maintained. 

Gillette Safety Razor advanced from 
2 in 1942 to 42 in 1946. The present 
price, in the 30s, appears to have dis- 
counted the improvement in the com- 
pany’s earnings in recent years. 

Island Creek Coal was split 2 for 1, 
in 1948. Allowing for this, the stock 
has advanced from around 10, in 1939, 
into the 30s. I do not believe present 
large earnings of this industry will be 
maintained. 

Joy Manufacturing was highly tipped 
during the last year, after its advance 
from 8 in 1942, into the 40s. Present 
price, around 35, is ample. 

Lion Oil is a small oil producer. 
Present price of 41 is very high com- 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Some Stocks Too High 





j Investment Pointers 





pared with pre-boom level, around 5. 

Monsanto Chemical is a fine concern, 
but I believe earning power of the 
stock has been too much diluted by 
split-ups in the last 20 years. Present 
price around 53 compares with 22 in 
1942. Pre-boom earnings, on a present 
share basis, were not much. Earnings 
on the present stock for last year were 
$3.59 which, in my opinion, does not 
warrant the present price of the stock. 

National Lead is a very sound con- 
cern. The stock was split 10 for 1 in 
1936. Present price in the 30s com- 
pares with 12 in 1942. Pre-boom earn- 
ings on present capitalization were not 
large. 1 believe the stock is in a sell- 
ing zone. 

Ohio Oil has advanced from 6 in 
1942 to 42 this year. I think it has 
done enough. At present it is in the 
middle 30s. 

Pfizer, allowing for the split, had a 
spectacular rise from 9 in 1942 to 80 in 
1946. Now in the 50s, where I think it 
is in a selling area. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass is an excellent 
company. The stock was split 4 for 1 
in 1945. Since 1942 the stock has ad- 
vanced from 14 to 49; now around 36. 
Earnings per share, in my opinion, 
have not been large enough to justify 
the present price. 

Sears, Roebuck is one of our great- 
est concerns. Allowing for the 4 for 1 
split, the stock has advanced from 11, 
in 1942. There are now close to 24,- 
000,000 shares outstanding. I do not 
believe earnings for the next few years 
will be large enough to warrant the 
present price of near 40. 

Sunshine Biscuits (formerly Loose- 
Wiles) was split 2 for 1 in 1946. The 
stock has advanced since 1942, from 8 
to 56, and is now around 40. Consid- 
ering the stiff competition which very 
likely lies ahead in this field, I believe 
the stock is amply priced. 

United Merchants & Manufacturers 
is a textile organization. The stock was 
split 2 for 1 in 1945, and 8 for 1 in 
1946. I believe there are now too many 
shares to warrant expectation of large 
earnings per share. Present price, 
around 15, compares with around 1, 
from 1938 to 1941. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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LOW-PRICED 


D STOCKS 


selling 47% below 1946 — 
dividend-payers — yields up to 
7% —priced 12-17 


hie stocks appear exception- 
ally attractive. Four are earning 
more this year than in 1947. Com- 
panies have good 1949 prospects. 
Managements are able and pro 
gressive. 


One, selling below 20, is a 
long-established concern now 
being revolutionized by new 
management. New equipment - 
and efficiency have upped 
production 50%. Earnings 
run nearly double 1947. 


For an introductory copy of 
UNITED’s Report on these at- 
tractive stocks — 


Send for Bulletin FM-33 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


2t0 Newbury St. . re Boston 16, Mass. 








How to use 


COMMON SENSE 


in selecting. 


COMMON STOCKS 


To know WHAT to buy WHEN to 
buy, don’t rely on your own opinion 
or the advice of one man. It’s com- 
mon sense to get ALL the advice, 
ALL the opinion you can .. . from 
those who know the market best. 
Send for— 


INVESTMENT 
CONSENSUS 


Weekly DIGEST OF ADVISORY SERVICES 
Reads, studies and combs ALL the 
leading services—tells in a readable 
one-page report what ALL these 
experts advise— 
« Which stocks to Buy 
+ When to buy, Sell, Hold, Take Profit 
* Which stocks Advance or Decline 3 to 
5 times faster than the general market 
Only $16 for 52 issues. Or, if you pre- 
fer, send only $2 for 8 trial issues 
of this timely. useful service. You'll 
want it always' Send— 
oO $16 A — oO by WEEKS 


52 iss Offer 
($17.50 Air it Mail) ($2.25 Air Mail) 


DU VAL’S Investment CONSENSUS 
Dept. 1-441, 542 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 0.7. 




























THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


New York 6, N. Y¥. 


92 Liberty Street 





















SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


Common Dividend No. 155 
Stock 


Preference 
4.48% Convertible Series 
Dividend No. 6 


Preference Stock 

4.56% Convertible Series 
Dividend No. 2 

The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

371, cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series ; 

28), cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

All three dividends are pay- 
able October 31, 1948, to 
stockholders of record Octo- 
ber 5, 1948. 


©. V. SHOWERS, Secretary 
September 17, 1948 


























PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 131 


The Board of Directors on Sept. 15, 
1948 declared a cash dividend for the 
third quarter of the year of 50 cents 
_ share upon the Company's Common 

pital Stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on October 15, 1948, to 
common shareholders of record at the 

ose of business on Sept. 30, 1948. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxert, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 











Your Progress Depends On 


“GETTING ALONG WITH 
OTHERS IN BUSINESS” 


Send for this Helpful Book 
by Norman Shidle—Today! 


128 Pages = - Sise: 6" = 9 + Cloth Bindieg 


The following chapters typify the helpful 
pature of the material: “How to Praise,” 
“Bosses and Leaders,” “Think Right, Then 
Write,” “Putting Ideas Toa Work,” “How 
To Win Recognition,” “The Paradox of 
Success,” “The Truth About Security,” 
“The Reality of Intangibles,” “How To 
Profit From Meetings,” “How To Make 
Conferences Click,” etc. To get your copy 
of this helpful book simply return this ad 
with $2 to: 10-1 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
‘#20 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, M. Y. 
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Investors League Completes Six Years 


ON ENTERING ITS SEVENTH YEAR, the 
Investors League presents the oe 
review of some of its efforts an 
achievements: 

The League is recognized as having 
taken leadership in the fight against 
double taxation of corporate dividends, 
and is at present waging a vigorous bat- 
tle tc lave the next Congress relieve 
stockholders of this onerous burden. 

It is credited with having played an 
important part in repeal of the Excess 
Profits Tax. 

It helped to formulate and enact the 
measure regulating the activities of J. 
Caesar Petrillo, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians. 

It has given strong support to the 
Taft-Hartley Law, and is working for 
further strengthening of it. President 
B. C. Forbes testified regarding this 
before the Joint Committee on Labor- 
Management Relations, in Washington. 

Representatives of the League have 
also appeared before the following 
legislative committees in Washington: 
Senate Finance Committee; Senate and 
House Committee Studying Labor 
Legislation; Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce; House 
Judiciary Committee; House Ways and 
Means Committee; Senator Taft’s Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. 

Forums sponsored by the League 
have discussed such subjects as: Man- 
agement Compensation; Double Taxa- 
tion; Duties of Commission Brokers to 
Customers; Have Public Utilities 
Earned Right To Be Owned Privately?; 
Free Enterprise; Management-Stock- 
holder Relations; How Can We Re- 
sume Flow of Venture Capital? 

The League sends questionnaires to 
candidates for important offices, asking 
their positions in matters relating to in- 


vestors’ interests. The replies are pub- 
lished. 


The League appeared before the 
Resolutions Committee at the Repub- 
lican and Democratic Conventions, and 
presented the views of investors. 

The League now has chapters in 11 
Western States, including Hawaii and 
Alaska, under the supervision of Wil- 
liam H. Carter, who is doing an out- 
standing job of organizing investors of 
these states into effective units. 

Plans are currently under way for 
the creation of other Chapters, includ- 
ing Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City. 
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Recently the League took leadershi 
in a fight for lower margins on stock 
purchases. The League’s contention is 
that the current 75% is too high, and 
results in curbing the flow of venture 
capital into business. 

Thousands of petitions calling upon 
the Government to reduce taxes and 
lower government expenses have been 
circulated, and should bring results. 

Recently the League inaugurated the 
policy of bringing top-ranking ‘corpora- 
tion officials and representatives of Con- 
gress together from time to time for 
discussing, man-to-man, important busi- 
ness, economic, legislative subjects. 
This procedure seems to fill a vital 
need, judging from the response by 
both sides. 


TYPICAL LETTERS 


From Senator Eugene D. Millikin, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee: 

As the Investors League approaches its 
sixth anniversary, let me offer my con- 
gratulations on its fine accomplishments 
and*express my hope that it may have an 
ever-expanding field of usefulness. 

Herman W. Steinkraus, President, 


Bridgeport Brass Co.: 


The Investors League is more truly 
representative of the American people and 
its interests in national and international 
affairs than the general public realizes. I 
hope you will be able to attract a con- 
stantly greater number of members s0 
that your influence may become more 
powerful in the presentation of the prin- 
ciples of freedom of opportunity and of 
the individual, for which you stand. 


IF YOU ARE NOT A MEMBER: 
JOIN NOW! 





INVESTORS LEAGUE, Inc. 
175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


(ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP) 


$5. Associate Member........ a) 
$10. Active Member........... 0) 
$25. Co-operating Member..... 0 
$50. Sponsoring Member....... 0 
$100. Sustaining Member....... CO 


Up to $499—Contributing Member () 
NAME 


(Please Print Name Clearly) 


ADDRESS 


oY 


Membership Card and Monthly Bulletin 


sent all members. 
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a PT his Valuable Study FR EE With Your i 
"17 LOW-PRICED STOCKS 
UNDER CONTINUOUS SUPERVISION’ 


Priced from $3 to $15—Thirteen Paid Dividends Last Year 


ie me pad tle some of America's industrial giants—sound companies, many with strong bulwarks of cash resources 
- and substantial backlogs of unfilled orders. One is among world's largest railway systems with vast additional sources 


* ; of revenue in oil, mining, real estate, etc. Another in our opinion has greatest dynamic profit possibilities of any 

aa television stock—yet company does not depend upon television business alone. Two others offer unusual prospects 

Be. because of their superb facilities, inventive genius and huge government orders in hand or pending for the newest 

nture § revolutionary type of war planes. 

upon The Investors Advisory Institute will supervise continuously all 17 of these low- 

: a priced stocks and keep you posted weekly on any important changes in their fortunes. - . 

| 8nd B You will be advised when to take profits or switch. This Is the first time to our Investors Advisory Institute 

been knowledge that any advisory organization has offered this valuable safe- : ; 

ts. guard of Supervisory Service on low-priced stocks without additional cost. Combines 14 Service 

d 

aol _ Continuous Supervision Pays Features You Need 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


I have seen America in contrast with 
many nations and races. My profession 
took me into many foreign lands under 
many kinds of government. I have 
worked with their great spiritual lead- 
ers and their great statesmen. I have 
worked in governments of free men, of 
tyrannies, of Socialists and of Com- 
munists. . . . My every frequent home- 
coming was a reaffirmation of the glory 
of America. . . . It is a land of self- 
respect born alone of free men. 

—HERBERT Hoover. 


To know a little less and to under- 
stand a little more: that, it seems to 
me, is our greatest need. 

—JameEs Ramsey ULLMAN. 


The rung of a ladder was never 
meant to rest upon, but only to hold a 
man’s foot long enough to enable him 
to put the other somewhat higher, 

—THomas HUuXx.ey. 


I just can’t help feeling that the man 
who makes a product is just as im- 
portant as the jingle that sells it. 

—CwHarLes LUCKMAN. 


Telling the boss what a good worker 
you are is worth one percent; showing 
him is worth 99. 


—York TRADE COMPOSITOR. 


It is chiefly upon the lay citizen, 
informed about science but not its 
practitioner, that the country must de- 
pend in determining the use to which 
science is put, in resolving the many 
public policy questions that scientific 
discoveries constantly force upon us. 

—Davip E. LILieNnTHAL. 


Because something has been done in 
a particular way for 15 to 20 years is a 
pretty certain sign that it is being done 
the wrong way.—MANAGEMENT BRIEFS. 


Money may be the husk of many 
things, but not the kernel. It brings you 
food, but not appetite; medicine, but not 
health; acquaintances, but not friends; 
servants, but not faithfulness; days of 
joy, but not peace or happiness. 

—HeEnrik IBSEN. 


Every human being is intended to 
have a character of his own; to be what 
no other is, and to do what no other 
can do. —CHANNING. 


wv 


I thoroughly believe in a university 
education for both men and women, 
but I believe a knowledge of the Bible 
without a college course is more valu- 
able than a college course without the 
Bible. —Wi.u1AM Lyon PuHELps. 


Time wasted is existence; used, it’s 
life. —SPECIALTY SALESMAN. 


Indecision is debilitating; it feeds 
upon itself; it is, one might almost say, 
habit-forming. Not only that, but it is 
contagious; it transmits itself to 
others. . . . Business is dependent upon 
action. It cannot go forward by hesita- 
tion. Those in executive positions must 
fortify themselves with facts and ac- 
cept responsibility for decisions based 
upon them. Often greater risk is in- 
volved in postponement than in making 
a wrong decision. —H. A. Hopr. 


The whole art of teaching is only the 
art of awakening the natural curiosity 
of young minds for the purpose of satis- 
fying it afterwards.-ANATOLE FRANCE. 


If you would not have affliction visit 
you twice, listen at once to what it 
teaches. —James Burcu. 


We must make automatic and habit- 
ual, as early as possible, as many useful 
actions as we can. . . . The more of 
the details of our daily life we can hand 
over to the effortless custody of au- 
tomatism, the more our higher powers 
of mind will be set free for their own 
proper work. —WILLIAM JAMES. 


The conscience of a people is their 
power. —JouN DRYDEN. 


Life is a mirror and will reflect back 
to the thinker what he thinks into it. 


—Ernest Ho_MEs. 


To me—old age is 15 years older 
than I am. —BERNARD BARUCH. 


I know of no safe repository for the 
ultimate powers of society but the peo. 
ple themselves; and if we think them 
not enlightened enough to exercise 
their control with a wholesome discre- 
tion, the remedy is not to take it from 
them, but to increase their discretion 
by education. 


Happiness comes of the capacity to 
feel deeply, to enjoy simply, to think 
freely, to risk life, to be needed. 


—STORM JAMESON, | 


A person with an hour to kill usually 
spends it with someone who hasn’t. 
—Hupson NEWSLETTER. 


Family life is the source of the great- 
est human happiness. This happiness 
is the simplest and least costly kind, 
and it cannot be purchased with money. 
But it can be increased if we do two 
things: if we recognize and uphold the 
essential values of family life and if we 
get and keep control of the process of 
social change so as to make it give us 
what is needed to make family life 
perform its essential functions. 

—Rosert J. HAVIGHURST. 


The man who does not read good 
books has no advantage over the man 
who can’t read them.—Mark Twain. 


The search for truth is, as it always 
has been, the noblest expression of the 
human spirit. Man’s insatiable desire 
for knowledge about himself, about his 
environment and the forces by which 
he is surrounded, gives life its mean- 
ing and purpose, and clothes it with 


final dignity. . . . And yet we know, 
deep in our hearts, that knowledge is 
not enough. . . . Unless we can anchor 


our knowledge to moral purposes, the 
ultimate result will be dust and ashes— 
dust and ashes that will bury the hopes 
and monuments of men beyond re- 
covery. —RayMonp B. Fospick. 


Aim high. Strive for it; live it; dream 
it; pray for it; wait for it; fight for it. 
And as sure as there are stars in heaven, 
you will attain it. —ATLAs CHEERIO. 


* 


In response to many requests from readers ° 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 








A Text. “ 


Sent in by F. W. Sargent, West 
Lebanon, N. H._What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and hold 
the traditions which ye have been taught, 
whether by word, or our epistle. 


—II THEsSALONIANS 2:15 








Forbes 





—THOMAS JEFFERSON, § 
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A sbestos and arsenic minerals 


B auxite e barite e brines e 
building stone 


C oal @ copper e clays e cement 
material 


D olomite e diatomite 


F eldspar (soda spar and 
potash spar) 


G ypsum e granite e greensand e 
greenstone e gravel 


I ron ores @ hematite, magnetite, 
limonite 


K yanite e kaolin 


Limestone e lead ores 





Manganese e marble e mica e 
marl @ mineral waters 


N atural gas e natural gas 
gasoline 


O cher e oil shales 


P yrrhetite e petroleum e 
phosphates 


Q uartz e quartzite 


S alt e silica e sandstone e 
siderite 


T itanium materials e rutile 
and ilmenite 


U nakite e in unique, colorful 
variety 


Z inc ores e extensive deposits 





THE LAND OF PLENTY is a storehouse 
of industrial minerals ...from A to Z. 
Their abundance, wide variety and 
quick availability comprise one of the 
major assets found in the six great 
states served by the Norfolk and 
Western Railway... assets which 
create profitable plant locations 
in this territory. 


@ The helpful booklets, Mineral Resources 
Along the Line of the Norfolk and Western 
and Industrial Opportunities in The Land of 
Plenty are yours for the asking. Write today 
to the Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Drawer F-105, Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. This depart- 
ment, staffed by plant location specialists, is 
ready to furnish you, in strictest confidence, 
any information you may require about any 
section of the Land of Pienty. 


peter 


RAILWAY 


The six great states in The Land of Plenty, served 
by the Norfolk and Western Railway, are: 
VIRGINIA—WEST VIRGINIA—OHIO—NORTH 
CAROLINA=MARYLAND and KENTUCKY. 


LAND OF PLENTY 
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MEET A MAN WITH 


Hf GH PRESSURE 


1. Everybody has blood pressure. It goes up every time 
your heart beats, down when your heart rests. The doctor 
discovered that the level of this man’s blood pressure 
stayed high most of the time. He had high blood pressure 


(hypertension). 














2. His heart had to work harder to cir- 
culate his blood. This extra strain often 
enlarges the heart muscle. Arteries, 
brain and kidneys may also be affected. 

















5. He followed his doctor’s instructions 
about diet, so that the food he ate 
might help his condition, and avoid 
putting an extra burden on his heart. 


3. However, after a complete medical 
examination, this man learned that, 
like most high blood pressure patients 
today, he could do a lot to help himself. 


6. He brought his weight down to nor- 
mal and kept it there. For blood pres- 
sure often rises and falls as weight goes 
up and down. 


How Medical Science Combats High Blood Pressure 


High blood pressure may clear up 
quickly under a doctor’s care. Some- 
times, a period of time elapses before 
progress is made. There may be infec- 
tions to eliminate, or the doctor may 
conclude that special diets, drugs or 
surgery are needed. 

Control of hypertension is easiest 
when it is discovered early—and the 
surest way to do that is through peri- 
odic medical examinations. This is par- 
ticularly important if you are middle- 
aged or older, are overweight, or if there 
has ever been high blood pressure in 


your family. 

There is real hope that future ad- 
vances of medical science will provide 
still more effective means of combating 
high blood pressure. Many continuing 
studies are being aided by the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund, sup- 
ported by 148 Life Insurance Compan- 
ies, which makes grants for special 
research in diseases of the heart and 
arteries, including high blood pressure. 

For further information about high 
blood pressure, send for Metropolitan’s 
free booklet 108F, ‘“‘Your Heart.” 


4. By taking his doctor’s advice, he 
learned how to live with his ailment, 
to slow down at work and play, to get 
plenty of sleep and rest. 





7. He sees his doctor for frequent check- 
ups. Under good medical care and 
with sensible living habits, he can look 
forward to many happy, useful years, 
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TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding these 
important facts about high blood pres- 
sure. Metropolitan will gladly send 
you enlarged copies of this advertise- 
ment—suitable for use on your bulle- 
tin boards. 





TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP ITI 





